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REPORT ON 

THE INVESTIGATION INTO THE ECONOMICS 
OF JUTE GROWING 
( 1956 - 57 ) 


I. INTRODUCTION 


This is the niiilli und last year of investigation into the 
economics of jute growing at Monoharpur, Bclakoba, Purnca. 
Kendrapara and Nowgong. From 1957-58, the location of the 
enquiry has been shifted to other districts of the jute growing 
Stales in order to study the agro-cconomic problems of the 
jute growers in new regions. 

In 1956-57, the study covered a total of 193 farms in the 
live selected centres against 196 in the two previous years. For 
reasons beyond control, three farms had to be dropped at 
Monoharpur for which no suitable substitutes were available. 
The year, as we shall see later, was particularly bad for jute in 
the two West Bengal centres, namely, Monoharpur and Belakoba. 
Germination of seeds totally failed on about three-fourths of the 
sown area at the former centre while at the latter, the ultimate 
loss of crop was nearly on 40' v, of the area but it occurred at 
various stages of plant growth. Thus the farming activities of 
12 out of 37 growers at Monoharpur in respect of jute ended 
with sowing'. Moreover, one farm each at Purnca and Nowgong 
failed to sow any jute though they are all jute growers in normal 
years. Likewise, none of the varieties of paddy was produced on 
^xwen of our selected farms. So the study of the costs of pro- 
duction of jute and paddy and income therefrom has been based 
on 179 and 186 farms respectively, after excluding the farms* on 
which particular crops were not grown at all. The family budget 

* The large number of submerged plots at Monoharpur on which jute 
seeds did not germinate, has been similarly left out from the scope of cost 
study. 
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study has, however, been based on all the farms including those 
excluded from the cost analysis. 

During the nine years of investigation, the size of holdings 
of the selected farmers underwent considerable changes on 
account of such happenings as partition of family property, 
sale and purchase of land, leasing in and leasing out of plots, 
etc. In order to see how far our samples chosen some nine years 
back and a few replaced thereafter, still represented the farms 
in general within the investigation area, a detailed holding 
census was taken during the year under report. The distribu- 
tion according to the size of holdings of all the farms somewhat 
differed from that of the sample farms and not unexpectedly, 
lliough it was not of a serious nature. This is, of course, unavoid- 
able in a continuous survey of the nature we have undertaken. 

The crop cutting experiments on jute were performed, as 
in the earlier years, on a sub-sample of plots chosen at random 
from out of all the jute plots under cost study. The results 
of the experiments together with a brief analysis of the findings 
thereon appear in the form of a note appended to this report. 

This being the last of the series of annual reports, a few 
C(msoliuatcd tables incorporating the more important data com- 
piled in the course of investigation since 1948-49, are presented 
on pages i— xxxv for ready reference. 

II. REPORT ON JUTE 

Drought followed by heavy rains rendered the weather in 
1956 generally unfavourable to jute. It was at Kendrapara that 
sowing smoothly progressed and even recorded some marked 
increase after irrigation, but it suffered at Nowgong and Purnca 
as can be seen from the figures compiled in the last three columns 
of Table 1 on page 3. 

Sowing was done to the same extent as a year ago at 
Monoharpur but. as we shall shortly see, the jute crop suffer- 
ed much owing to incessant rains just after sowing. Seeds on 
large tracts of jute land on which rain water accumulated, 
hardly got any opportunity even to sprout. At Belakoba, on 



Table 1 — Distribution of Farms and Plots, and Area under Jute 
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the other hand, sowing somewhat increased but eventually the 
weather proved too hostile to the crop. Sharp fall in the pro- 
portion of jute area at Purnca in 1956 is attributable not so 
much to less sowing as larger plantings of atnan. All these 
had the cilcct of slightly reducing the intensity of jute cultivation 
in the investigation centres as compared to the year before. 

Jute acreage in relation to the size of holdings 

We may see further how the intensity of jute cultivation 
differs for the dilferent size group of farms. The figures set out 
for the purpose in Table 2 on pages 5- 6 besides giving the 
average sizes of holdings in each group, shows the following 
characteristics: -- 

(a) The average size of holdings, calculated at little 
less than 5 acres, is larger at Purnca. Bclakoba and 
Kendrapara than at Monoharpiir or Nowgong. The 
intensity of jute cultivation as represented by the 
percentage of jute to total cropped area, is more at 
the latter two centres where the average holding size 
is smaller. 

<b) For the average farm, the total cultivated area increases 
with the size of holdings and so does the area under 
jute barring two exceptions in the highest group at 
Purnea and Kendrapara. 

U') The intensity of jute cultivation varies with the change 
in the farm size but not in uniform order. It also 
greatly differs from one centre to another. Still the 
intensity is found to be generally the highest among 
farms in the smallest size group It first diminishes 
^ and then increases to fall again as the holding size 
becomes larger. The largest farms have the mini- 
mum proportion of land under jute except, of course, 
at Nowgong where they devote nearly as much of the 
cropped area to jute as is done by the farms in the 
lowest group. 



i able :2 — Inteiuity of Jute Cultivation in relation to the Size of Holdings 
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Composition of Jute plots under cost study 

Before giving the cost estimates of jute, it would be proper 
to know the extent to which the sample jute plots have to pay 
cash rent or share rent in kind. The presence of too many 
share-cropped plots would inflate the cost because of much 
higher value of rent for those plots (paid in half or any other 
fixed portion of the crop grown). The following table gives the 
number and the proportional area of cash- and share-rented 
plots in our sample: — 


'I able >j — Distribution of Jute Plots* cultivated on Cash 
Rent and Share Rent 



Cash-rented 

Share-rented 

Centre 

Total no. of 
jute plots 

Percentage of 
cash-rented to 
total jute area 

Total no. of 
jute plots 

Percentage of 
share rented to 
total jute area 

Monoliarpur ... 

184 

79*98 


20*02 

Bclakoba 

67 

58‘94 

51 

41*06 

Purnca 

71 

76*24 

24 

23-76 

Kendrapara ... 

126 

5585 

67 

44*15 

Nowgong 

1 136 

85*13 

21 

i 14*87 

All centres 




1 

(1956-57) ... 

584 

71*17 

183 

28-83 

All centres 




1 

(1955-56) ... 

565 

69*42 

189 

1 

j 30 58 


* Excluding the line- sown plots 


From a study of the same farms in 1955-56 and 1956-57 
it was found that the percentage of land taken on share for jute 
cultivation was somewhat less in the latter than in the former 
year at Kendrapara and Nowgong, but a little higher at Purnca. 
This change, however, is a normal feature in every year though 
it is also partly accounted for by the land reform policies of 
the State Governments as a result of which leasing out of plots 
to the .same share-cropper year after year is not favoured. Also, 
keeping lands fallow for a long time ic.g., at Purnca) is not con- 
sidered safe by the owners. 

IVeallMr and its effect on jute and paddy 

The centres like Nowgong and Purnca made a bad start 
with an adverse sowing-time weather but afterwards they fared 
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cuinparalivcly belter than Ihc oilier centres where the initial 
i^ood weather was followed by very unfavourable conditions. 
This was mainly due to the uneven distribution of rainfall as 
the following table would clearly indicate: - 

Table J— Monthly Distribution of Rainfall 

(Inches) 


1 

•Monoharpur 

Belakoba | Purnea 

1 

Kendrapara j Nowgong 

Month 

i 

’ j 1 


i 1955 ‘ 1956 

1 i 

1955 1 1956 1 1955 ! 1956 | 

1955 1956 1955 

1956 


March 

Nil 

0*25 

0-75 

2*75 

0-21 

1 

: 0*13 

Nil 

« 

2*49 

1*52 

April 

1*50 

1*17 

2*66 

9*82 

Nil 

! 0*14 

N.A. 

Nil 

9 26 

9*71 

May 

2*05 

116 

6*61 

32*59 

1*97 

: 1*69 

N.A. 

2*10 

10*94 

6*92 

June 

6*35 

1690 

27*92 

25*66 

8*92 

119*32 

N.A. 

8*55 

14*35 

24- 11 

.Tuly 

13*33 

8*13 

36*76 

24*^0 

22*21 

i 9*49 

N.A. 

6*59 

21*06 

6*92 

August 

5*49 

7*63 

21*93 

25*03 

16*25 

15*00 

9*68 

8*25 

,19*92 

21*18 

September ... 

10*68 

15*27 

12*27 

15*44 

5*41 

27*16 

19*95 

11*30 

11*93 

3*84 

October 

5*20 

4*74 

3 25 

11*99 

1*72 

11*65 

17*87 

9*50 

j 2*69 

1*26 


N. A. -Not available 

* Some light showers (actual figure is not available) 


The early advent of heavy monsoon at Monoharpur and 
Belakoba wrought havoc to the jute crop. The weather look 
a favourable turn for transplanted anian at the latter centre but 
not at Monoharpur where that variety of paddy also suffered 
much due to shortfall of rains at the time of transplantation and 
Hood at the growing stage. On the other hand, more showers than 
what are normal in June at Kendrapara and comparatively 
dry weather in July at Purnea followed by heavy rains in 
Augusl-Seplember caused signiflcanl damage to jute. This greatly 
helped paddy at the former centre while at the latter, both the 
mijor crops were adversely affected. At Nowgong, the weather 
proved generally favourable to jute and paddy though they 
could not altogether escape damage from thick growth of weeds 
and sudden rise of flood water which necessitated premature 
harvesting of jutc’^’ on 10;.. to 15 V, of the inundated area. The 
condition remained otherwise very good except for some retting 
diflicullies created by scanty rains in July. Finally, pest attack 
at Purnea and Nowgong subsided automatically after a few 

* Some premature harvesting of jute was also reported from Purnea and 

Kendrapara. 





sliowers while at Kendrapara pests had lo be controlled by 
spraying insecticides. The damage on this account was, how- 
ever, negligible. It would thus be seen that the weather in 
all the centres except Nowgong was, by and large, adverse to 
jute, the worst sufferers being the farmers of Monoharpur and 
Bclakoba. 

Cost of production of jute 

The centre-wise estimates of cost and yield of jute arc 
given in Table 5 on page 1 1 and in Fig. I . 

As already mentioned, jute met with large scale failure 
at the two West Bengal centres and as such the average yield 
per acre was abnormally low. With a fall in output also at 
Kendrapara, the overall yield per acre declined by 17% in spite 
of a much belter crop at Nowgong than in the preceding year. 
The crop that survived against heavy odds at Monoharpur and 
Bclakoba involved very high cost and therefore, the total input 
per acre was not low in proportion lo the small outturn. Conse- 
quently, the overall average cost of jute production went up by 
Rs. 1.50 per maund— from Rs. 19.86 in 1955-56 to Rs. 21.34 in 
1956-57. The cost, however, increased in all but the Nowgong 
centre, the rise being abnormal in case of the two West Bengal 
centres. 

Profit and loss and net income fronii jute 

Obviously, jute cultivation was highly unprofitable at Mono- 
harpur and Bclakoba but not at the other three centres where 
jute was sold at much better prices than in the previous year. 
The profit was, however, exceedingly good at Nowgong as may 
be seen from Table 6 on page 12. 

The average price of jute improved also at Belakoba, but 
it was nowhere near the cost. With virtual failure of the jute 
crop at Monoharpur, the quality of the fibre also deteriorated 
so much so that the average selling price declined below the 

1955- 56 level in contrast to an upward trend in the other centres. 
Even then, taking all the five centres together, the profit posi- 
tion of the average grower was not on the whole worse in 

1956- 57 as compared to the foregoing year, the reason being 








Table J — Average Cost of Production of Jute 


n 





12 
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that the average sale price per maund of the fibre increased by 
a margin more than the rise in its average production cost. Of 
course, comparatively poor output per farm reduced the total 
return of the average grower by nearly Rs. 10. The net income 
which is profit or loss plus value of family labour, dwindled 
further. This can be seen from the table below. 

Table 7 — Average Net Income from Jute 


(Rupees per farm) 


Centre 

Net profit ( + ) 
or loss ( - ) 

Average 
value of 
family 
labour 

Not income 
from jute 
in 1956-57 

Net income 
from jute 
in 1955-56 

Monoharpur 

(-) 4059 

39-50 

(-) 109 

(H ) 103-50 

Belakoba 

(-) 60-66 

75-70 

(+) 1504 

( I ) 211-76 

Purnea 

n ) 82 09 

18-18 

( + 1 100-27 

( + ) 96-88 

Kendrapara 

(^) 94-61 

39-56 

( + ) 134-17 

( + ) 145-99 

Nowgong 

(^ ) 164-34 

113-32 

( + ) 277-66 

( + ) 174-01 

All centres 

( + ) 53-31 

5904 

( + ) 112-35 

( + ) 147-35 

Share croppers 1 

(Belakoba) ... 

(-) 94-00 

62-33 

(-) 31-67 

( + ) 86-94 


The average net income per farm including the value of 
family labour works out at Rs. 112.35 against only Rs. 53.31 
which is the average net profit per farm. The net income of the 
average grower declined as compared to the previous year obvi- 
ously due to the less contribution made by family labour towards 
jute cultivation. We have also seen in the past years that the 
opportunity for employment of self labour becomes very limited 
in years of adverse weather. It is important to note, again, that 
the position of the farmers at Monoharpur was so bad that they 
not only got no return for their own labour but failed even to 
realise the amount they spent in materials and hired labour. 

Comparative costs and profits on the 
cashhNiited and share-rented plots 

Turning now to the comparative costs and profits on the 
cash- and share-rented plots, it may be seen from the figures 
worked out separately for Belakoba that the operational costs 
are not significantly different for the two categories of plots. 
This is because the treatment does not differ whether the plot is 
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a cash-rented or a share-rented one. It is only the rent that 
greatly inflates the total cost on the latter plots. 

In 1956-57, the share rent, calculated at Rs. 75.11 per acre, 
was not as high as in the other years due to the poor output of 
jute; still it was more than 10 times the cash rent, namely, 
Rs. 7.21 per acre. The corresponding costs of production (assum- 
ing the operational cost to be the same) were Rs. 26.96 and 
Rs. 18 92 per maund respectively on the two groups of plots. 
Consequently, while the average net profit on the cash-rented 
plots came to Rs. 70.69 ocr acre (or, Rs. 8.37 per maund), jute 
cultivation on the share-cropped plots was not just unprofitable 
with an average profit as low as Rs. 2.79 per acre or, Rs. 0.33 
per maund. 

Analysis of operational cost 

Going beyond mere average estimates of operational cost 
which appear in Table 5, it would be worthwhile to examine 
how the conditions in the individual farms differ from that of 
the average. The distribution of farms according to their total 
input (/.e., operational cost) per acre is given below. 

Tabic S -'Operational Cost per Acre 


Operational 
cost per 
acre 
(Rs.) 

j Number of farms at 

Opera- 
tional 
cost per 
acre 
(Rs.) 

Number of farms at 

Belakoba 

Purnea 

Kendra- 

para 

Monohar- 

pur 

Nowgong 

Below 40 


... (2) 

2(2) 

Below 







175 

6 

1 

40- 60 

... 

2(2) 

4 

175-200 

2 

5 

60- 80 



IS 

200-225 

2 

3 

80-100 

(11 

i’6 

11 

225 250 

4 

6 

100-120 

2(2) 

12 

1 

250-275 

2 

8 

120-140 

10(31 

6 

1 

275-300 

1 

5 

140-160 

13(1) 

3 


300-325: 

2 

7 

160-180 

6 

I 

1 ••• 

325-350: 

: 3 

3 

180 & 




350 



above 

2 

1 

i 

above | 

3 

1 

1 




i 

Air 



All farms 


1 

I 

farms 



{Wtd, 

(Rs. 141.72)1 



{Wtd. 


i 

average) 

(Rs. 108.74)!(Rs. 74.02) 

average) 

(Rs. 215.33)i(Rs. 254.94) 


N. B. The number of farms within the brackets arc those on which jute 
totally failed. In working out the weighted average cost per acre, 
the cost incurred on the t)lots on which the crop ultimately failed 
was taken into account except at Monoharpur where the crop on 
about 75% of the sown area was lost just after sowing. 
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The centres fall into two classes in respect of operational 
costs. Generally speaking, jute cultivation requires a much higher 
outlay at Monoharpur and Nowgong than at the other three 
centres. It is also interesting to note that in the low cost centres, 
the farms fall into a distinct modal group about the average, 
e.g., the per acre input is between Rs. 120 and Rs. 160 for 70% 
of the farms producing jute at Bclakoba, between Rs. 80 -120 
for 63%, of farms at Purnea and between Rs. 60 -100 for as 
many as 76%, of them at Kendrapara. At the high cost centres, 
on the contrary, the range of variation in input is much wider 
and the farms are dispersed with widely varying costs per acre- 

The structure of the average operational cost is given by 
the following cost distribution over the different items of input. 
The distribution of total cost including rent is also shown in 
Fig. 2. 

Table b — Distrihulion of Operational Cost 


(In percentages) 


Centre 

1 

1 Human 

1 labour 

Cattle 

labour 

j Seed 

Manure 

Total 

Monoharpur 

' 80.71 

8.45 

j , 

4.54 

6.30 

100.00 

Belakoba 

47.30 

15,89 

7.56 

29.25 

100.00 

Purnea 

80.65 

17.18 

1.62 

0.55 

100.00 

Kendrapara 

72.21 

9.46 

4.16 

14.17 

100.00 

Nowgong 

1 87-50 

10.37 

1 


0.62 ; 

100.00 

All centre i (1956-57) ... 

75.17 

12.49 

3.39 

8.95 

100.00 

All centres (1955-56) ... 

81.46 

11.77 

i 

3.22 

3.55 

100.00 

Share croppers 

(Belakoba, 1956-57)... 

46.31 

16.64 j 

7.91 

i 

29.14 1 

100.00 


It will be noticed that the pattern of cost distribution per- 
ceptibly changed from what was observed in the past years. 
Some marked improvement in the use of manure against a fall 
in the employment of human labour owing to natural distur- 
bances, altered the percentage costs on those two items in almost 
all the centres and more so at Belakoba. But seed and cattle 
labour share l nearly the same proportions of cost as before. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE COST OF PRODUCTION OF JUTE 



Human labour Seed 

Cattle labour Manure 


.Krilft Rent 


Fig. 2 
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Homan and cattle labour 

The operation-wise distribution of human labour is given 
in physical units in Table 10 on page 18 and in Fig. 3 below. 

OPERATION-WISE DISTRIBUTION OF HUMAN LABOUR 
EMPLOYED IN JUTE CULTIVATION 
(Averasc for five centres) 



Irrigation (0 5%) Sowing (4’4%) Steeping (7i%) 

^ Ploughing ( 19-5%) ^ Weeding (32-6%) ^ Stripping ( 16 2%) 

Manuring (1-7%) Cutting (14*5%) Drying 13 5%) 

Fig. 3 

A comparison of the figures with those of the previous year 
would show that the average consumption of human labour 
was less in 1956-57 in almost all the operations. This was 
partly because the pre-harvesting operations like land prepara- 
tion and interculture could not be done thoroughly for want of 
opportunity and partly because the fall in output reduced the per 
acre requirement of labour for harvesting and post-harvesting 
operations. The human labour cost declined with the yield 
especially at Monoharpur, Belakoba and Kendrapara. Lower 
weeding cost, however, is not indicative of any technical effi- 
ciency but is merely explained by the fact that the operation 
could hardly be carried out on a fairly large number of sub- 
merged plots. 
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7 hours of work a day for an adult male is the measure of a manday. 
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Cattle labour cost, on the contrary, remained more or less 
the same as can be seen from the table below- 

Tabic It — Total Input of Cattle Labour 
(Cattlcdays* per acre) 


Centre 

1 

1955-56 

1 

1956-57 

Monoharpur 

1 I5-22 

18*98 

Belakoba 

i 50*91 

53*96 

Purnoa 

i 47*83 

45*26 

Kendrapara 

26-72 

22-38 

Nowgong 

1 44*86 

1 _ 1 

42*35 

All centres 

1 

j 39*01 i 

40*36 

Share croppers (Belakoba) 

1 48-46 ! 

54*9!) 


*5 hours of work a day for each head of bullock is the 
measure of a cattlcday. 


The above figures clearly suggest that the total volume of 
cattle labour which is used mostly for land preparation and 
liarrowing, is less susceptible to variation (per acre) from year 
to year than human labour. 

Labour rales 

The labour rates which determine the money cost of the 
operations arc given in the following table: — 

Table 12 — Labour Rate for Jute 
(Average rate per day) 


i 

Wage 

rate 

Cattle hire rate 

Centre j 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1956-57 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

i 

Monoharpur ... ! 

2*035 

2*145 

0*946 

0-957 

Belakoba ••• ; 

1*747 ! 

1*584 

0*397 

0-417 

Purnca ... i 

1*313 

1*526 

0*421 1 

0*413 

Kendrapara •* { 

1*026 

1*087 

0*315 

0-313 

Nowgong ••• 1 

2*207 

2*562 

0*619 ' 

0 624 


The wage rates slightly increased in all the centres except 
Belakoba where the supply of agricultural labourers (share- 
croppers and landless labourers) was abundant. The corres- 
ponding demand was much less in the absence of employment 
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in the major crops like jute and aus paddy which largely failed. 
A similar condition no doubt prevailed at Monoharpur but 
without any adverse effect on the wage rates. The centre had 
some scope for alternative employment because of its proximity 
to Calcutta, but Belukoba had no such advantage. These local 
reasons apart, the general increase in wage rates, however small, 
may perhaps be attributed to rising prices of rice. The cattle 
hire rates, on the other hand, remained practically unchanged. 

Seed and maaiiTO 

The average quantities of jute seed and manure used per 
acre are given below with their average prices. 

Table Tf—Seed and Manure 




Seed 



Manure 



Quantity per 

Price per 

Quantity per 

Price per 

Centre j 

acre 

seer 

acre 

maund 


1955-561956-57. 

1955-56 1956-57 

1955-56!i956-57, 

1955-56 

!i956 57 

1 

Seers 

Seers 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Mds. 

Mds. 1 

Rs. 

Rs. 


— 

_ . 


„... 



■| 


Monoharpur ... | 

5-76 

5*80 

1 25 

1-69 

13-76 

45-81 ' 

0*40 

0-30 

Bclakoba .. 1 

6-36 

6 41 

r54 

1-67 

64*53 i 

82*74 

0*26 

0*50 

Purnea ... | 

! 3*65 ' 

3*73 

093 

0 47 

* 

2*35 

0*25 

0-25 

Kendrapara ... ! 

3-52 ! 

i 3’47 

0*77 i 

0-89 

18*40 

15*25 

0*43 

0-69 

Nowgong ... 1 

; 6-86 1 

! i 

6 45 

1 

0-57 

0-60 

1*79 

5-20 

0-64 

0*31 

All centres ... | 

1 ! 

5-38 

! 5-14 

0*98 

1 

101 

1 

18*82 

27*71 

0-31 

0*49 

Share croppers 
(Uclakobu) ... 

6-37 

1 

6-64 

1'52 

1'64 

62*49 

80*41 

0-26 

0*50 


* Negligible 


Some resowings at the first three centres necessitated by the 
failure of germination slightly raised the seed rates. Otherwise, 
a tendency towards reducing the seed rate as envisaged by the 
improved methods of jute cultivation, was generally noticeable. 

More striking is the improvement in the use of manure for 
jute, its average quantity increasing from about 19 maunds per 
acre in 1955-56 to 28 maunds per acre in 1956-57. It was at 
the two West Bengal centres that manuring was more intensive 
in the latter than in the former year and also as compared to 
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the other centres. But unfortunately natural calamity deprived 
the farmers of its benefit. Also at Nowgong and Purnca where 
manuring is rather an exception than a rule, farm yard manure 
found use on jute plots and not in insignificant quantities, parti- 
cularly at the former centre. Doubtless, it speaks of growing 
manure-consciousness among the jute growers and this is further 
testified by its increased application at Bclakoba in 1956-57 
even in the face of higher prices. Cheaper manure, on the other 
hand, might have induced its greater use at the other three 
centres. 

Yield of jute 

The average estimates of yield per acre given earlier in 
the report would show that the year was good for jute alone at 
Nowgong. Apart from major erop failure with total loss of 
jute on 73.5% and 40.5% of the sown area respectively at 
Monoharpur and Belakoba, partial lo.ss of fibre due to thin, 
stunted and sparsed growth of the surving plants was not 
small either. Jute also completely failed on 15.9% of the sown 
area at Kendrapara and on 12.2% at Purnca, partial damage 
being comparatively heavy at the former centre. 

The distribution of farms according to different ranges of 
yield per acre gives a better picture of the individual yield 
position than mere average. This is shown below. 

Table 14 — Yield per Acre of Jute 


Yield per 


Number of farms at 


Yield per 
acre 

No. of 





farms at 





acre 

(Mds.) 

Monoharpur 

Bclakoba 

Purnca 

Kendrapara 

(Mds.) 

Nowgong 

Nil 

«■ 

7 

4 

2 

Below 6 

2 

Below 2 

6 

11 

4 

3 

6— 8 

2 

2— 4 

4 

6 

1 

6 

8-10 

1 

4— 6 

5 

7 

3 

9 

10-12 

3 

6- 8 

4 

4 

7 

7 

12—14 

7 

8-10 

2 

2 

8 

5 

14—16 

5 

10-12 

2 


4 

4 

16-18 

9 

12-14 

1 

i 

4 

t*. 

18—20 

5 

14 A 




20 & 


above 

1 


4 

... 

above 

5 

All farms 
imd. 
average) 

(4‘21 mds.) 


(8*06 mds.) 

m 

All farms 

{Wtd. 

average) 

(15*70mds.l 


*12 fams (excluded from cost study) 


4 
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Either the jule seeds failed to germinate or, the plants did 
not ultimately survive on 25 (including 12 farms excluded from 
cost study at Monoharpur) out of 152 selected farms of the four 
centres. The farms on which jute survived show two patterns 
of distribution — one at Monoharpur and Belakoba where the 
crop suffered the heaviest damage, and the other at the remaining 
three centres. The West Bengal farms cluster round the lower 
ranges of yield per acre. The number showing higher output 
sharply diminishes and very few of them produced jute above 
8 maunds per acre. At Purnca, Kendrapara and Nowgong, 
on the other hand, the concentration of farms is more around 
the middle of the respective ranges and fewer farms have extreme 
results. However, the range of yield per acre and its limits 
appreciably vary from one centre to another. For example, 
while at Nowgong there was no farm with an yield below 5 
maunds per acre (and few below 10 maunds) and one-fourth of 
them had yield above 18 maunds, very few farms produced jute 
beyond 10 maunds per acre at Kendrapara and 14 maunds per 
acre at Purnca. The minimum yield rate at the latter two 
centres, again, fell below 2 maunds per acre for some of the 
farms besides some others for whom the production was nil. 

Operational cost per maiind 

Low input would be preferable provided the output is not 
thereby adversely affected. Rather, a heavier outlay in men and 
material is far more desirable, if the corresponding output is 
more than proportionately higher. In the latter case, the cost 
per unit of yield will be evidently low even with a large input. 
In order to study this aspect of the problem, we have worked 
Out for individual farms the total input against each maund of 
fibre produced. 

It will be seen from the distribution of farms according to 
their operational cost per maund given in the next page that 
most of the farms at Monoharpur and Belakoba had exceed- 
ingly high production costs in relation to very poor output. 
At Nowgong, very good crop was raised but at a fairly high 
cost. At Purnea and Kendrapara, on the contrary, the yield 
per acre was far less corresponding to a still lower input which 
reduced the operational cost per maund of fibre appreciably 
below that at Nowgong. Though 9 farms at Purnea spent about 



Table lo — Cosi {Oi crationu!) ffcr Mniind 


Cost 

(operational) 
per maund 

(Rs.) 


Number of firms al 


Monoha rpurj Bclakoba 


Cost 

, (opera- 
: tional) 

(Rs.) 


Number of farms at 


PiiTiica Kendrapara 


Below 14 
14-16 
16-18 
18-20 
20-22 
22-24 
24 26 
26-28 
28 & 
above 


*1 

21 


All farms 


iWrd. 

averaf,u‘) 


(Rs. 51.15) 


3 1 

7 

Below 8 

1 ' 

3 


9 

8-10 

4 

7 

i 

7 

10-12 

11 

7 

2 

5 

12-14 

8 

5 

1 

3 

14-16 

1 

3 

... 

2 

16-18 

1 


3 

2 

18 20 

1 ... i 

i 

1 3 

1 

20-22 

i • • • 

3 

1 


22 & 



20 

3 

1 above 

i 9 1 

1 

3 

1 


AH farms 

j 

! 




iWtd. 



|(Rs. 37.64) 

! 

^Rs. 16.24)! averaf^f) 

1 

(Rs. 13.49) 

(Rs. 11.70) 

1 


Rs. 22 per maund of jute produced against 8 farms at Nowgong, 
the corresponding costs of nearly Iwo-tliirds of the farms of the 
former centre were below Rs. 14 as against only 18;' of them 
at Nowgong. The cost was lower still at Kendrapara with as 
many as 74;,'; of farms incurring operational expenses between 
Rs. 6.89 and Rs. 14.69 and only 3 farms above Rs. 22 per 
maund. 

The foregoing analysis suggests that it would be more pro- 
fitable to grow jute at Purnca and Kendrapara than at Nowgong 
because, the input in relation to output is much lower at the 
first two centres than at the last. But it is to be observed that 
the net return, though small per maund of fibre, may well be 
substantially large per acre, if the soil has higher productivity 
as at Nowgong. 

Rent 


Coming to the last item of cost, it may be seen that the rent, 
sharing 15.3% of the total cost of jute, declined in 1956-57 by 
about Rs. 10 per acre as compared to the previous year. This 
is explained by a comparatively low output at Bclakoba and 
Kendrapara (where the share-croppers predominated) and this 
reduced the volume of share rent. 

The burden of rent was, as usual, the heaviest on the 
growers of Kendrapara being 36. 8% of the production cost, of 
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which share rent accounted for 35.6'X,. At Monoharpur, the 
heavy loss of crop minimised the burden of share rent so much 
so that it was even less than the cash rent. For the same reason, 
the share rent at Belakoba which is known to be generally high 
in normal years, sharply declined in 1956-57 and accounted for 
only 7.6Vu of the cost against 28';/, in 1955-56. 

Input and output in relation 
to the size of holdings 

Before we begin the present analysis, it is necessary to point 
out that the trends in the various items of input and output 
according to the size of holdings arc sometimes not very clear. 
This is because the unusual circumstances which compelled us 
to exclude 12 farms from the jute cost study at Monoharpur and 
also influenced the results at Belakoba, disturbed some of the 
estimates for the different size groups of farms. Nevertheless, 
it is possible to discover some broad relationships and arrive at 
a few conclusions. These will be given in course of our holding- 
wise analysis. 

Tile average input and output estimates of jute for the five 
centres taken together, are given according to the size of holdings 
in Table 16 and Fig 4. 

lUiblc 10 — Output in relation to Input for Jute 
(All centres) 


Size of holdings 

No. of farms 

(Acres) 

(No.) 

0-1-50 

17 

1-51-300 

41 

301-4-50 

37 

4-51 -^6-50 

42 

6-51 900 

26 

Above 9-00 

16 

All farms 

179 


Operational cost 


per acre | 

Yield per acre 

(Rs.) ' 

(Mds.) 

268-78 

10-57 

196-98 

10-68 

149-83 

7-84 

162-76 

8-61 

125-25 

1 8-22 

114 02 

j 6-54 

152-70 

i 8-45 


In spite of some departure shown by one farm group, the 
trend in respect of input and output is clear, namely, that the 




fJUJPUT IN RELATION TO INPUT FOR JUTE 
( Average for five ccnircs ) 



Size of holdings (acres) 
Fig. 4 


^6 


input or the operational cost per acre decreases and with it the 
output, as the farm size increases. It may be recalled that this 
was the finding also of the previous year. Evidently, either 
the big farmers do not exert themselves as much to increase 
farm efficiency as the small farmers do or, their resources in 
labour and capital are not adequate enough in proportion to 
the farm size for making the necessary outlay. It would thus 
appear that under the existing conditions, productivity cannot be 
improved by increasing the farm size. Rather the farming cfli- 
cicncy has a chance to deteriorate (if the prcsciit results arc 
any indication) provided other steps are not taken simultaneously 
to create conditions in which it may be possible for the enlarged 
farms to increase the input and secure the other advantages 
enjoyed by the big farms. 

A further analysis of the different items of input would 
show that though the farms in the higher size group have, on an 
average, more working members than those in the lower group, 
it was mostly the human labour input that declined as the farm 
size became larger. The relevant labour estimates are as follows. 

Table 17 - Labour Resources and their Input in Jute Cultivation 


(All centres) 


Size of 
holdings 

(Acres) 

1 

i No. of 
' working 

1 members 
jper farm* 

(Adult 

units) 

Human labour input 
for jute cultival 

Total ' Hired 

(Mandays) (Mandays) 

i 

per acre 
lion 

Hired as 
% of 
total 

(%) 

No. of 
draught 
cattle 
per farm 

1 (Animal 
units) 

Cattle 

labour input 
per acre for 
jute culti- 
vation 

(Cattledays) 

0-1-50 

1-23 

78-30 ! 

29-54 

37-7 

1 

1-00 

, 32-80 

1.51-3-00 

1-60 

75-00 

32-15 

42-9 

1*83 

‘ 37-78 

3.01-4-50 

1*93 

57*97 i 

i 20-79 ! 

1 

35-9 

2*11 

i 

42-19 

4.51-6-50 

2*45 

62-51 ! 

29-52 ' 

47-2 

3-12 1 

42-06 

6.51-9-00 

2-33 ! 

58-22 ' 

' 27-78 , 

47-7 i 

1 

3-11 

37-19 

Above 9-00 I 

2-70 i 

j 

47-03 

' 28-48 

60-6 ! 

6-06 j 

44-65 

All farms | 

2-04 1 

60-81 

27-87 ' 

45-8 

2-68 I 

40-36 


^The figures relate to 179 farms under jute cost study. 
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It is evident from the tabic that the number of working 
units, both human and bullock, generally increases with the 
size of the farm but the utilisation, particularly of human 
labour, is not as intensive on the larger farms* as on the smaller 
ones. The employment of family labour is lesser still for the 
big farms on which hired labour is engaged in larger proportions 
thereby requiring higher cash outlay. Cattle labour, on the 
contrary, finds less intensive use on the smaller farms because 
they do not have adequate cattle slock. But we have already 
seen that cattle labour accounts for only one-eighth of the total 
value of input and is, therefore, far less important than human 
labour. 


Another essential item of input is manure whose intensity 
of use may be found from the following figures: — 

Tabic /S " — /ntcHsity ol Manurinf^ 

(Maunds per acre) 


Size of 
holdings 

(Acres) 

! Average 

quantity of manure applied on jute plots 

r" “"“j 

: Monohar- ' 
pur j 

Bclakoba j 

i 

1 

Kendrapara • 

Nowgong 

Average f 
four centn 

0-1*50 

'i j 

j 31*86 I 

! 

1 

16-00 1 

21*48 

22*50 

1*51-3*00 

1 46*20 1 

68’57 i 

13-25 

7*91 

15*75 

3*01-4*50 

37*13 1 

82*39 i 

16-81 

4*16 

36*96 

4*51-6*50 

. 49*95 

1 86-21 

22*95 

2*39 

39-76 

6*51-900 

1 53*45 

84*55 

11*00 

Nil 

29*37 

Above 9*00 

i 

78*40 

20-87 j 

I 1 


67-44 

All farms 

1 45*81 

82*74 

r " 1 

15*25 1 

5*20 

35*04 


Among the four centres where manuring is done for jute, 
only Monoharpur shows some trend towards more intensive 
manuring by the bigger than the smaller farms. But the trend 
is altogether reverse at Nowgong. In any case, there is nothing 
in general to suggest definitely that the farms in the higher size 
group arc using manure more intensively than their counterpart 
in the lower group though the production of farm yard manure 
is more from a larger cattle stock on the former farms. For 
them, either the available quantity of manure is not properly 

* The total input on these farms is higher corresponding to a larger area 
sown to jute. 
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preserved and utilised or, it is not adequate in proportion to the 
total cropped area. 

Tt has been shown earlier that the larger the farm size, the 
lesser is the input and the corresponding output. But the total 
cost of production including rent shows a reverse trend because, 
the smaller farms comprise more of share- than cash-rented land 
and as such they pay much more rent (in half share of the crop 
produced) than the amount of cash rent paid by the bigger farms. 
This can be distinctly seen from the following estimates of cost 
and profit: — 


Table 10 — Net Income from Jute 


Size of holding<; | 

Cost* 
per md. 

Net profit^' 
per md. 

Output per 
farm 

Net profit** 
per farm 

(Acres) 

(Rs.) 

(Rs.) 

(Mds.) 

(Rs.) 

0-1-50 

26-62 

0-67 

3-49 

2-34 

1-51-300 

21*38 

5-91 

7-14 

42-20 

3-01-4-50 

24-25 

3-04 

6-73 

20-46 

4-51-6-50 

22-29 

5-00 

10-67 

53-35 

6*51 -9-00 

18-73 

8-56 

14-67 

125-58 

Above 9’00 

17-98 

9-31 

10-81 

100-64 

All farms 

21-34 

5*95 

8*96 

53-31 


'Including rent in cash and kind "Including the value of by-product 


The reversal of trend in the production cost due to incor- 
poration of rent is so marked that even with decreasing yield 
per acre, the cost per maund gradually declines and the profit 
appreciates with the increase in the holding size. Consequently, 
the low cost combines with higher gross output (from a 
larger area sown to jute) only to inflate the total profit of the 
big farms, while it is just the opposite for the small ones. 
It would thus appear that in the present circumstances, it is not 
so much the operational efficiency as the fact of land ownership 
that regulates the ultimate profit and income from jute cultiva- 
tion. The system of share-cropping, therefore, acts rather as a 
disincentive to any honest attempt towards increasing the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the farms. 
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Cash expenses of jufe cultWatioii 

Let us now calculate the total cash requirement for jute 
cultivation in which the growers arc more interested. For this 
purpose it is necessary, (irst. to determine the proportion of hired 
to total human labour because the bulk ol' cash expenditure is 
accounted for by payment made to this category of labour. 
Other items like seed, manure and cattle labour, arc mostly 
available on the farm and do not involve much cash cost. The 
billowing arc the percentages of family and hired labour for man 
and cattle: — 

Table 'Jf I --Sources of Labour Supply for Jute Cultivation 


(In percentages^ 


Centre 

1 Human labour. 

Cattle labour 

Family ; 

Hired 

Family 

Hired 

Monoharpur 

6414 ; 

35*86 

73*12 

26*88 

Helakoba 

97*42 

2-58 

100*00 

... 

Purnea 

27*23 

72*77 

10000 


Kendrapara 

05*01 

34*99 

100*00 


Nowgong 

42*95 

5705 

90-65 

9-35 

All centres (1956-57) 

54*17 

45*83 

: 96*82 

3-18 

All centres (1955-56) 

54*22 

45*78 

j 99-04 

0-96 

Share croppers 
(Belakoba. 1956-57) 

98*06 

1*94 

! 

j 100*00 



It is important to note that the average proportion of 
hired labour remains nearly the same from year to year and 
centres round about 45‘X. The relative importance of labour 
from the two sources, that is, from within and outside the farm, 
continued roughly to be of the same order also in the individual 
centres. Ordy that major crop failure further reduced the per- 
centage of hired to total labour at Belakoba but not at Monohar- 
pur where the input was less in both the categories. The demand 
for hired labour slightly declined also at Kendrapara and 
Nowgong. 

The cattle labour, it may be seen, belonged mostly to the 
farm and was hired only in two centres— to the extent of 27% 


5 
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at Monoharpur and 9% at Nowgong. So the cash expenditure 
under this head was far less than that on hired human labour. 

Secondly, the mode of wage payment, i.e., in cash or in 
kind, determines the cash money involved in jute cultivation. 
The actual expenses of the selected growers are given below. 


Tabic 21— Hired Human Labour Cost in Cash and Kind 


Centre 

Cash 

Kind 

Total 

Rs. 

per acre 

% 

Rs. 

per acre 

% 

Rs. 

per acre 

% 

Monoharpur 

63-27 

100-00 

... 

. 

63*27 

10000 

Belakoba 

1-82 

93*81 

0-12 

6-19 

1-94 

100-00 

Purnca 

35-25 

49-63 

35*78 

50-37 

71 03 

100-00 

Kendrapara 

14*91 

77*13 

4-42 

22-87 

19*33 

100.00 

Nowgong 

102-61 

76*28 

31-90 

23-72 

134*51 

100.00 

All centres (1956-57) 

41-62 

70-49 

17-42 

! 29-51 

i 

59*04 

100.00 

All centres (1955-56) 

46-83 

75*80 

14-95 

i 

, 24*20 

61*78 

100.00 


Except at Purnca and Nowgong where about a third of 
the wage bill was paid in kind* according to the local custom, 
the enlirc payment was made in cash. Therefore, other conditions 
remaining the same, the jute growers of Monoharpur, Belakoba 
and Kendrapara would require more cash money than their 
counterpart at the other two centres. 

Having dealt with the dilTerent factors which regulate the 
cash outlay, the estimates of total cash requirement for jute 
cultivation may now be made. Table 22 on page 31 gives the 
relevant figures. Under the conditions prevailing in 1956-57. 
both farm and paid costs declined, their proportions remaining 
nearly the same as in 1955-56. Thus about two-fifths of the 
total operational cost had to be paid for, of which nearly 11% 
was in cash and 30;'. in kind. Reduced to a per acre basis, 

*Strippine is paid for in a portion of fibre at Pumea while meals arc 
supplied in addition to cash wages at Nowgong for all the operations. 
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the average cash outlay worked out at Rs. 45. The average 
grower producing jute on 1.16 acre*, required Rs. 48 in cash 
alone for jute. The corresponding estimates, taking into account 
the cash rent, came to more than Rs. 50 per acre and Rs. 53 
per farm. As compared to the smaller farms, however, the 
total cash requirement is obviously more for the bigger farms 
on which a larger proportion of labour is hired and paid for 
in cash. 

Comparative position of the 
high- and low-yielding farms 

Belore we close our discussion on jute, it will be quite 
useful lo examine why some farms have higher productivity 
than the others. Such an analysis would help discover the means 
by which it might be possible to improve farm cllieiency in 
respect of jute. For this purpose, we have chosen the farms 
falling in the highest and lowest ranges of yield per acre (as 
shown in Table 14**) and have worked out for each of the two 
groups of farms the average estimates under dilTcrenl items of 
input. A comparison of these estimates as given in Table 23 
on page 33, would suggest the following broad conclusions: - 

(i) Though weather and soil fertility exert considerable 
influence on the yield of jute, there arc also other 
contributory factors regulating the output. 

(ii) The high-yielding fanns have generally smaller area 
under total cultivation or under jute which can be 
efficiently managed. It is because of this that more 
care can be taken (with limited resources) of a crop 
like jute whose cultivation is both labour and capital 
intensive. 

(iii) The total input in labour and material, particularly of 
human labour and manure, is much more on the high- 
than on the low-yielding farms. More care by way 
of soil preparation and intcrculturc naturally requires 

*The acreage estimate is based on all the farms sowing jute (except 12 
farms at Monoharpur not included in the cost study). 

**The highest range is taken at Monoharpur as above 8 mds. and the lowest 
range at Nowgong below 8 mds. per acre. 



Tabk 23— Average Estimates of Input and Output on the High- and Low-Yielding Farms 





Quantity of manure (per acre) Mds. j 50*00 30 07 90*00 79*40 ... ••• 11*32 j 4*61 14*53 
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a larger volume of labour. Fibre preparation also 
involves higher labour cost but not in proportion to a 
much better output on the high-yielding farms. 

(iv) Corresponding to more labour input, the amount of 
hired labour (and its proportion to total) is also larger 
on the high- as compared to that on the low-yielding 
farms. So the former have to make more cash in- 
vestment for efficient jute cultivation than the latter 
farms. 

(v) Higher input with a still higher output reduces the 
unit cost of jute produced on tlic high-yielding farms. 
Consequently, they earn much more profit and in- 
come (because the aggregate output of such farms is 
also larger) than those accruing to the low-yielding 
farms. 

Summary 

The observations made from the cost study on jute in 
1956-57 are summarised below. 

(a) The weather was much unfavourable to jute in all but 
one of the selected centres and it adversely affecled 
the yield of the crop. 

(b) The cost of jute cultivation generally increased due 
almost entirely to low output. The total input per 
acre was less but not in proportion to the reduced 
yield. 

(c) The technique of jute cultivation remained as primi- 
tive as before. Only the seed rale tended to decline 
and some improvement was noticeable in the use of 
manure on jute plots. This is perhaps the effect of 
continuous demonstration of the improved methods 
of jute cultivation over a number of years. 

(d) In the changed pattern of cost distribution manure 
assumed more importance than in the past few years 
of investigation. 
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(c) The wage rates after a long: period of stability, showed 
slight increase for which the rising prices of rice might 
be responsible. 

(f) With the cost of production, the price of jute also 
appreciated in 1956-57. So the grower’s position from 
the prolit point of view was not, on the whole, worse 
in that year as compared with 1955-56. 

(g) The larger the holding size, the smaller is the input 
per acre and so also is the resultant output. The 
total production cost, however, shows a reverse trend 
due to the inclusion of rent which is usually higher 
lor the small farms as they have more share than 
cash-rented land. Therefore, the net profit on jute 
ultimately increases as the farm size becomes larger. 

(h) Some of the farms higher yield per acre than the 
others and as such they earn more income from jute. 
The high-yielding farms no doubt require a larger 
input in labour and material which involves a higher 
cash outlay, but the corresponding output is also 
move than proportionately higher as compared to that 
on the low-yielding farms. 
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HI. REPORT ON PADDY 

For more than one reason, the study of the economics of 
jute growing will not be complete without a detailed study of 
the economics of paddy cultivation. First, the two crops com- 
pete with each other on the cultivators’ farms in the im- 
portant jute growing areas; secondly, the agro-cconomic prob- 
lems of the crops arc closely inter-related; and thirdly, paddy 
occupies a position even more predominant than jute in the 
economy of the jute growers. Therefore, the cost of paddy 
production and the other allied problems are almost equally 
important items of investigation as those for jute itself. All 
the plots* sown to paddy by our selected farmers were covered 
except at Kendrapara. There the number of such plots being 
too large, the survey was confined to a sub-sample of paddy plots. 

Area under paddy 

Adverse weather at sowing lime in the beginning of the 
season affected generally the sowings of the earlier varieties of 
paddy like aus and broadcast aman. hut not much of trans- 
planted annul which is sown late. This is indicated by the 
average c.slimatcs of area per farm sown to both the early and 
late varieties of paddy by our selected growers. These are given 
bclow^ 

Table t!J—-Arv(i under Different Varieties of Paddy 


(Acre per farm) 


Centre 

Aus 

Aus- 

aman 

Bd. 

aman 

Tr. 

aman 

All 

varieties 

Jute 

All 

varieties 
of paddy 






(1956-57) 

(1956-57) 

(1955-56) 

Monoharpur ... 


;■ 

0*05 

1*99 

2-04 

0-95 

212 

Belakoba 

0*60 

... 

0*50 

3-61 

4-71 

1-29 

4-88 

Purnea 

105 

006 

006 

112 

2*29 

118 

300 

Kendrapara 

0*03 


1-35 

2-83 

4-21 

1-.32 

4-05 

Nowgong 

_0‘58 

0*32 

. .. 

0'22 

0*98 

2*10 

1 35 

_2*23 

All centres 




[ 




(1956-57) 

0*46 


0*43 

2i2 


1-22 

... 

All centres 
(1955-56) 

0*58 

005 

0-64 

2*03 

• •• 

1-25 

3*30 


Bd.= Broadcast Tr.= Transplanted 


"The cost enquiry covered altogether 1142 paddy plots distributed over the 
five centres. As in the case of jute, 7 farms on which paddy could not be 
sown at all, have been excluded from the scope of the present analysis but 
they have been included for the purpose of the family budget study. 
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Paddy sowings were less in 1956-57 as compared to the pre- 
vious year at Purnea and Nowgong except for the combined 
crop aus-aman at the latter centre. Generally speaking, the 
weather was equally bad or good for paddy and jute at both 
these centres, i.e., unfavourable at Purnea and favourable, 
though not as much for paddy as for jute, at Nowgong. In 
the other centres except Monoharpur, the initial bad weather 
changed for the better late in the season in which transplant- 
ation was done satisfactorily and the plants thrived fairly well. 
But the early paddy, as we shall have occasion to see later, 
did not fare much better than jute. 

That 1956-57 was on the whole a bad year for agriculture 
in the selected centres, is fairly indicated by an almost equal 
percentage fall in the average area per farm under the two 
major crops, namely, jute and paddy. Some good performance 
by transplanted aman (though not quite so at Monoharpur and 
Purnea) was the only redeeming feature in an otherwise gloomy 
farming situation with the exception, of course, of Nowgong. 

This being the condition in which paddy was cultivated in 
1956-57, let us see whether this or any other factor had any 
effect on the cost structure of that crop. 

Cost stnicturo 

The distribution of total operational cost over the four 
items of input arc given below both centre-wise for all the 
varieties of paddy taken together and variety-wise for all the 
centres combined. 


Table — Percentage Distribution of Operational 

Cast of Paddy Cultivation 
(All varieties) 


Centre 

Human 

labour 

Cattle 

labour 

Seed 

Manure 

Monoharpur 

Belakoba 

Purnea 

Kendrapara 

Nowgong 

74*44 

53*59 

6208 

75*65 

71*46 

14*28 

22*13 

20*49 

8*56 

19*36 

10*65 

24*28 

17*43 

11*05 

9*18 

0 63 

4*74 

Paddy : All centres 
(1956-57) 

^6617_ 

18*07 

15*12 

0*64 

Jute : All centres 

(1956-57) 

75*17 

12*49 

3*39 _ 

895 

Paddy : All centres 
(1955-56) 

67*24 

17*89 

14*12 

0*75 


6 
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Tabic 2rj(h)— Percentage Distribution of Operational Cost 
in each Variety of Paddy 
(All centres) 


Variety of paddy 

Human 

labour 

Cattle 

labour 

Seed 

Manure 

Aus 

6417 

2410 

11*69 

004 

Aus-aman ... 

68-14 

21*33 

10*53 


Uroadcast aman 

6707 

18'67 

14*15 

0-11 

Transplanted aman ... 

66-50 

16*02 

16-56 

0*92 

All varieties 

66*17 

18-07 

15*12 

0*64 


With about two-lliirds of the operational cost accounted 
for by human labour and practically the rest by cattle labour 
and seed in nearly equal proportions, the cost structure did not 
deviate materially from what was observed in the past years. 
Not only the overall pattern but also the percentage costs on 
the individual items for each of the centres as well as for the 
dilfcrcnt varieties of paddy remained practically unchanged. 
The more striking feature, in contrast to jute, was the relative 
unimportance of manure for paddy cultivation. Instead of 
the expected gradual improvement, the position rather deterio- 
rated because manure was used in none of the investigation 
centres except Kendrapara and Monoharpur, and there too the 
intensity of manuring which is usually done on the aman plots, 
was less than in the year before. 

Ilumsui and cattle labour 

The estimates of the input of human labour are given below 
in terms of mandays per acre, a munday being defined in the 
same way as in the case of jute. 


Tabic 20 — Mandays per Acre 


Centre 

Aus 

Aus- 

aman 

Dd. 

aman 

Tr. 

aman 

All 

varieties 

Jute 

All 

varieties 
of paddy 






(195^57) 

(1956-57) 

(1955-56) 

Monoharpur 

' 


36-39 

42*52 

42*38 


56*09 


23*70 


16*12 

28*49 

26*57 

42-31 

24*89 

Purnca 

42*19 

49*62 

Klill 

36*22 

1 39*23 

57*47 

37*67 

Kendrapara 

43*62 


44*15 

48*48 


49*15 

47*79 

Nowgong ... 

46 96 

53*45 

23*59 

39*U 

41*84 


38*83 

All centres 








(1956-57) 

38-18 

52*78 

29*54 

36*11 

36*26 



All centres 
(1955-56) 

3718 

59*29 

35*73 

36*46 


75*76 

36*88 
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It would be seen that labour consumption was higher or 
lower in this or that variety in 1956-57 as compared to 1955-56 
depending upon the circumstances under which paddy was 
produced. But the average worked out at 36 mandays per 
acre fluctuating little from the corresponding estimates of the 
previous years. This was also more or less true for the individual 
centres. It is, however, interesting to note that the overall labour 
input for paddy cultivation was found to vary within very small 
limits — not outside the range of 36 to 40 mandays per acre ever 
since we began the investigation. But in case of jute, the range 
of variation from one year to another is far more wide. 


Sharp fall in labour input in 1956-57 in jute against an 
equal level of labour consumption maintained by paddy, per- 
ceptibly narrowed down the gap in the volume of man power 
employed for the two crops in that year. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains and it is significant that jute cultivation is much more 
labour-intensive than paddy cultivation. Not only the total 
amount of human labour but its proportional cost as well is 
higher for jute than paddy. Obviously, this imposes a limi- 
tation on jute cultivation for which the supply position ol labour 
must remain easy, 

A further analysis of labour made below would indicate the 
spheres where the input is higher and its elTcct on the output. 

Table 27— Human Labour Input in Paddy* and Jute 
Cultivation 


(Mandays per acre) 


Centre 

Soil 

preparation, 

manuring 

Weeding 1 

and sowing 





Paddy 

Jute 

Paddy 

Jute 

Monoharpur 

19-60 

15-60 

618 

37-03 

Belakoba 

16-86 

20-40 

0*19 

13-44 

Purnca 

20-83 

16-18 

7-60 

1602 

Kendrapara 

14-91 

11-S6 

10-66 

14-43 

Nowgong 

17-57 

15-01 

510 

30 41 

All centres 

17-84 

15-87 

4-54 

19 81 

% to total 


I 26-10 

1 

12-52 

32-58 


Harvesting ^ 1 , 

*posl- operations 
harvesting 


Paddyl 

Jute 

Paddy 

Jute 

16-60 

1 

28-40 . 

42-38 

81-03 

9-52 

8-47 1 

26-57 

42-31 

10-80 

25-27 i 

39-23 

57*47 

21-49 

23 16 

47-06 

49 15 

19-17 

41-62 1 

41-84 

.. 

87-04 

13-88 

25-13 i 

36-26 

60-81 

38-28 



41-32 


100-00 


Combined for all varieties 
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The above analysis shows that excepting at Belakoba, soil 
preparation and sowing taken together required a greater 
amount of labour for paddy than for jute. It was mostly in 
manuring, wedding and the rest of the operations that jute 
consumed much more labour than paddy. Of these, however, 
the cost of harvesting is largely determined by the number of 
plant stands and the manner of their growth. Post-harvesting 
operations, on the other hand, are by their nature complicated 
and labour-consuming in case of jute as it is partly with trans- 
plantation of aman paddy. Therefore, allowing for these factors, 
it will be seen that those operations in particular (i.c., manuring 
and interculture) which are known to improve the crop yield, 
arc given more care and attention in case of jute than paddy. 
Of course, ploughing is as intensive on the one crop as on the 
other. 

Turning next to weeding, it may be noted that on an average 
only 4\ mandays per acre were spent on paddy inlercullurc 
as compared to 20 mandays for jute. So, while intercullure 
accounted for consumption of only 12.57b (nearly the same as 
in the year before) of the total labour input, the corresponding 
percentage for jute, employing a considerably larger volume of 
labour, was as high as 33. Reduced to money value, weeding 
shared only 8;^, of the total operational cost of paddy. The 
operation received some good attention generally in aus (except 
at Belakoba) and broadcast aman as also in the combined 
variety of aus-aman at Purnea. 

But for a much greater utilisation of bullock power in jute 
than in paddy at Belakoba, its average input per acre would not 
have been substantially different for the two crops. This can 
be seen from the comparative estimates of cattle labour given 
in Table 28 on page 41. 

The average input of cattle labour for paddy remained 
virtually the same as in the year before and was less than the 
corresponding input for jute by only 7 cattledays per acre. At 
Belakoba where bullock labour is more liberally employed, 
its use was far more intensive in jute as compared to paddy. 
The other centres, on the contrary and especially Monoharpur, 
utilised nearly equal volume of cattle labour for the two crops. 
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Table 28 — Cattledays per Acre 


Centre 

Aus 

Aus- 

aman 

Bd. 

aman 

Tr. 

aman 

All varie- 
ties 

(1956-57) 

Jute 

(1956-57) 

All varie 
ties of 
paddy 
(1955-56) 

Monoharpur 

... 

... 

16*55 

18*87 

18*90 

18-98 

21*01 

Belakoba 

51-28 


27*58 

3255 

34 44 

53*96 

33-75 

Purnca 

49-57 

4704 

46-23 

33-63 

41-65 

45-26 

41-48 

Kendrapara 

17-03 


20*48 

! 19-99 

j 

20-94 1 

22-38 

21-11 

Nowgong 

5612 

60*90 

33-20 

1 35-33 

44-73 

1 

42*35 

40-74 

All centres 
(1956-57) 

51-35 

! 

58-49 

28*49 

27-13 

33-27 

1 

40-36 

... 

All centres 
(1955-56) 

51-21 

1 59-78 

26*98 

28-19 

i 

j 39*01 

33-24 


Seed and manure 

Paddy seed and seedlings involved considerably higher 
cost per acre and so they shared, as we have shown before, a 
larger proportion of total operational cost than jute seeds. The 
expenditure on paddy seeds including seedlings was calcula- 
ted at Rs. 13.76 per acre in 1956-57 against Rs. 13.31 in the 
preceding year. This, in both the years, ^ was more than two 
and a half times the corresponding cost of jute seed which in 
1956-57 came to only Rs. 5.17 per acre. 

We know that manuring receives the least amount of care 
so far as paddy is concerned. Of the five centres, it was done 
at Kendrapara and only for transplanted aman at Monoharpur. 
The position in this regard seems to have deteriorated in the 
season under report. On the one hand, the average quantity of 
manure used for paddy declined at these two centres and on 
the other, contrary to usual practice, the selected farmers of 
Belakoba and Nowgong did not apply any manure for that 
crop. Consequently, the overall average declined to 1.06 maund 
per acre valued at Rs. 0 59 in contrast to a rise in the quantity 
applied to jute which worked out at 28 maunds per acre valued 
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at Rs. 13.67. Evidently, proper manuring would have gone a 
long way in improving the output of paddy. This is somewhat 
indicated by the fact that among the five centres manuring was 
done to some appreciable extent only at Kendrapara and it was 
there that the pet acre yield of paddy was the maximum. 

Opentional cost 

Before giving the operational cost, it is necessary to see 
how the wage rates for paddy cultivation differed from those 
for jute, and its effect on the money value of the labour input. 
The average rates at which labour was paid, are quoted below 
for paddy and jute. 

Table ^^—Comparative Wage Rales 
for Paddy and Jute 

(Rupees per manday) 


Centre , 

Paddy 

Jute 

Monoharpur 

2-20 

215 

Belakoba 

1-28 

1*58 

Purnca 

1 34 

1 53 

Kendrapara 

1-23 

10) 

Nowgong 

2*46 

2*56 

All centres ... j 

1-66 

1 89 


It will be seen that the average wage rates for the two crops 
varied from centre to centre. The seasonal fluctuation com- 
bined with the size of labour employed in each season for one 
crop or the other, caused this variation. After weighing the 
wage rates according to the volume of labour input at different 
rates, the overall average is found to be a little higher for jute 
than paddy. From this we would expect a somewhat higher 
ratio between the money equivalent of input than what was given 
by the relative amount of physical labour employed in jute and 
paddy. But this was not so because, manure and cattle labour 
involved comparatively hicher cost for jute than paddy. This is 
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shown by the following estimates of total operational cost : — 
Table 30 — Operational Cost of Paddy 
(Rupees per acre) 


Centre 

[ 

Aus 1 

1 

1 

Aus- ’ 

Bd. i 

1 

Tr. 

All 

varieties 

1 

j 

Jute j 

All 

varieties 


aman 1 

1 

aman | 

aman i 

of paddy 

i 

1 

1 




(1956-57) 

(1956 57) : 

(1955-56) 

Monoharpur i 

■ 1 

1 

i08-37 ; 

125-75 i 

125-34 

215-33 

158-58 

Bclakoba ... j 

72-66 

... 

41-68 

65-16 

63 65 

141-72 

73-28 

Purnea ... i 

82-96, 

98-13 

73-81 I 

86-33 

84-78 

108-74 

79-33 

Kendrapara .. 

67-05 


67-66 

80-69 

76-43 

74-02 

69-65 

Nowgong ... 

169-50 

m-56 

83-70 

131-38 

143-96 

254-94 

126-85 

A'i centres 








(1956-57) 1 

|101-62 

163-65 

61-90 

89-79 

91-03 

152-70 


All centres i 

(1955-56) I 

96-14 


82-20 

95-55 1 


164-49 

94-22 


A comparison of the cost estimates of paddy between the 
years 1955-56 and 1956-57 would show that the average ope- 
rational cost slightly declined in the latter year mainly due to 
sizeable reduction in the total input per acre in the two West 
Bengal centres. Otherwise, the cost per acre went up at the 
three other centres for almost all the varieties of paddy. This, 
however, is partly accounted for by better output of both aus 
and aman particularly at Kendrapara and Nowgong, as very 
low yield explains the sharp fall in the operational expenses at 
Monoharpur. 

Yield per acre 

It will be evident from the description of weather given in 
the report on jute that the earlier crops, whether jute or paddy, 
sullered alike in the centres visited by drought or excessive rains. 
The variety-wise estimates of average yield per acre will show 
this. 


Table 31— Yield of Paddy 
(Maunds per acre) 







All varie- 
ties 


All varic- 

Centre 

Aus 

Aus- 

aman 

Bd- 1 
aman j 

Tr. 

aman 

! Jute 

tics of 
paddy 




(1956-57) 

(1956-57) 

(1955-56) 

Monoharpur 


... 

7-40 i 

1 10-46 

ib-39 

i 4-21 

n-78 

Belakoba ... 

6-43 


8-92 i 

1 15-70 

13-79 

3-77 

1 1*44 

Purnea 

6-14 

10^73 

8*12 

8-70 

7-57 

806 

8*87 

Kendrapara 

8-78 

18-93 1 

16-82 

17-45 

6-33 

13-96 

Nowgong_..^ 

12*17 

20-95 


n 55_ 

13 97 

15*70 

12*25 

Air centres 





12-67 

8-45 1 


(1956.57) 

7*74 

19-17 

12-97 

1361 


All centres 
(1955-56) 

9*47 

17-52 

! 12-89 

12-74 

... 1 

10-17 

1 12-18 
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In contrast to jute, paddy witnessed a quite favourable 
weather at Kcndrapara after a year of devastating flood causing 
heavy damage to that important food crop. At Belakoba, too, 
the weather considerably improved later in the season only 
to help transplantation of aman. But at Monoharpur, paddy 
suffered substantial loss due to thick weeds, stem rot and flood 
though the damage was not so serious as in the case of jute. 
The condition was, however, more discouraging at Purnea 
with drought in the early season and excessive rains later. This 
reduced the yield of all the varieties of paddy; only broadcast 
aman fared somewhat better than a year ago. Lastly, good 
weather at Nowgong largely accounted for belter yield of both 
aus and transplanted aman than in 1955-56, while the other two 
varieties which initially thrived well, were adversely affected by 
sudden rise of flood water. 

On the whole, very good output of aman paddy at Kendra- 
para, and of transplanted aman at Belakoba and Nowgong 
increased the average yield per acre by a little over half a maund 
from the corresponding ligurc in 1955-56. The year 1956-57 was 
generally favourable to paddy than jute so much so that despite 
better manuring and inlcrculturc, the average yield per acre of 
the latter crop was as low as 8.45 maunds against 12.67 maunds 
for paddy. Nowgong and Purnea were the only two centres 
where jute had a better record of yield than paddy. 

Rent 


In our sample, one-third of the paddy area under cost study, 
i.c,, the same proportion as in the year before, was cultivated on 
share-cropping system and this was somewhat higher than the 
corresponding proportion for jute. The average rent per acre 
for paddy, as we shall shortly sec, somewhat increased in 
1956-57. This was due, on the one hand, to higher paddy prices 
and on the other, to better output especially at Belakoba and 
Kendrapara where the share-croppers predominated*. Of the 
total rent, therefore, which accounted for 23'X of the production 
cost (against \5% in case of jute), cash rent was 2.4^ and share 
rent as high as 20.6*!,',. 

♦Monoharpur had also a fairly hiph percentage (36%) of paddy land under 
share crop. So, with a lower paddy output, the average rent at that centre 
appreciably declined in 1956-67, 
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We know that it is largely ihc incidence of share rent that 
causes variation in llic average rent between the crops. Jute 
generally carries a substantially higher burden of rent because the 
value of the share crop having a higher price is much more than 
that of paddy. In 1956-57, however, the two crops had practi- 
cally equal rent per acre on an average in spite of the price 
differential. This is explained by a si/eablc fall in the output 
and hence in the volume of share crop in case of jute against 
an increase in case of paddy. This is easily shown by the per 
acre value of share rent which, for the share-rented plots, worked 
out at Rs. 75 per acre for both jute and paddy. 


Cost of produtctioii 


After analysing the diticrent components of co.sl separately 
lor ill.- four va.riclics, the combined cost of paddy production 
IS given l)C'Mvv a!iJ in Fig. 5. 


lahlc ^1:! /lv’c7Y/,ec' Co'ii of Production of Paddy 
(Combined for all varieties) 



Opera- 

tional 

1 

RenC 

Total 

cost 

Yield 

Cost 1 
per md. i 

Cost 
per md. 

1 

1 Cost 
poi mcl. 

Centre 1 

cost per 

per 

per 

per 

1 


; or jute 

1 

1 

1 

acre 

acre 

acre 

acre 

(1956 57) i 

(1955-56) 

; (1956-57) 

1 

(Rs.) 

_ ■ 

(Rs.) 

(Mds.) 

(Rs.) j 

(Rs.) 

> (Rs.) 

Monoharpur 

125-.14 

30-93 

156-27 

10-39 

1504 ■ 

)r53 

' 54-56 

Hclakoba 

63*65 

34-97 

98-62 

13-79 

7-15 i 

8-47 

4100 

Viirnca 

.S4-78 

5-98 

1 90-76 

1 7-57 

11-99 ; 

982 

1612 

Kendrapara 

76-43 

33-94 

1110-37 

17-45 

6-32 i 

6-54 ! 

18-50 

Nowgong 

143-96 

22-73 

1 166'69 

13-97 

11-93 ; 

i 

11-64 

18-54 

All centres 



j 118-16 



j 

21-34 

(1956-57) 

1 9103 

1 

27-13 


12-67 

9*33 


All centres 
(1955-56) 

! 

1 94-22 

1 

: 21-95 

1 

1 

i 116-17 

i 

1 

12-18 

1 

9-54 

j 19-86 


*Id cash and kind 


As already stated, the total cost per acre slightly increased 
in 1956-57 because of rent. A little higher yield but not as 
much higher cost per acre than in the previous year reduced 
the average cost per maund of paddy very slightly from Rs. 9. 54 
to Its. 9.33. It is significant that since 1954-55, almost the same 
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cost round about Rs. 9.50 is being incurred for producing one 
maund of paddy. The increase in jute cost, on the other hand, 
altered its ratio to paddy cost in favour of the latter crop in 
1956-57 as compared to the two earlier years. 

Coming to the individual centres, it would be seen that the 
growers of Monoharpur were the worst sufferers also in respect 
of paddy. Its cost of production was the highest among the five 
centres because, though the input was low, the output was lower 
still. The cost increased to a much lesser extent also at Purnea, 
and only slightly at Nowgong even with a better yield than in the 
foregoing year. 

Profit and loss and income from paddy 

Table 33 on page 48 gives the profit and loss account of 
paddy for the year 1956-57. 

The fact that readily attracts one’s attention is an appreciable 
rise in the prices of paddy in all the centres. An overall increase 
from Rs. 9 per maund in 1955-56 to more than Rs. 1 1 in 
1956-57 can be said to be quite substantial. Even with the 
minimum rise at Monoharpur, the paddy price there continued 
to be the highest among the five centres as before. Still, so high 
was the cost at Monoharpur that paddy cultivation would not 
have been profitable had not straw, which is known to have a 
good sale value, brought in fairly decent sum to the farmers. It 
was due to this that instead of incurring loss, they earned some 
income on paddy which cannot be regarded as quite small. 
Similarly, the value of straw, if taken as an additional income, 
just recoups the loss at Purnea, and-NewgoB^, while the average 
grower at Kendrapara and Belakoba earned .substantial margin 
of profit because of very low cost of production. 

The average profit and income from paddy was much better 
in 1956-57 than in 1955-56 as the comparative accounts of the 
two years would reveal. The profit was, however, somewhat 
less per maund of paddy than jute obviously due to lower price 
in relation to production cost of the former crop as against th- 
latter. But a much larger gross output of paddy per farm com- 
bined with greater contribution of family labour to inflate the 
total income of the average grower from paddy considerably 
above that from jute. 
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Finally, it is important to note that jute continued to earn 
more profit per unit of output than paddy. But the increase 
in the cost ratio and decrease in the price ratio of jute to paddy 
between 1955-56 and 1956-57 obviously reduced the margin of 
comparative profits from them. This, however, worsened the 
position of the jute growers in the latter year as purchasers of 
paddy. 

Input and output in relation to 
the size of holdings for paddy 

Before summarising the comparative position of jute and 
paddy, it would be worthwhile to study, as we have done in case 
of jute, the variation in the input for and output of paddy with 
the change in the size of holdings. Some of the important esti- 
mates of input and the corresponding output of paddy, taking all 
the centres and varieties together, arc given in Tabic 34 on page 
50 and in Fig, 6. 

The input or operational cost per acre steadily declines with 
the increase in the size of holdings —a trend similar to that noticed 
for jute. Of the total input, human labour is more important 
and follows nearly the same pattern as the total cost. The cattle 
labour input, on the contrary, shows more or less a reverse trend 
for reasons already explained while dealing with jute. The cfTccl 
of input on output, however, docs not appear to be very clear. 
The yield per acre is both high and low irrespective of the input. 
For some of the explanations of this peculiar behaviour of the 
output estimates, we may refer back to certain portions of the 
analysis given in the earlier pages. 

In the first place, weather had much more effect than any 
other factor on aus paddy whose output, as compared with the 
output of the other varieties, was the lowest corresponding to 
the highest input. Secondly, the operations like manuring and 
intcrculturc which arc known to influence the crop yield and 
larger input on which is likely to increase the output, were found 
to be relatively much less important for paddy. But the input 
on those two operations and the resultant output in relation to 
the holding size showed a rather reverse trend at Monoharpur 
and Kendrapara where these operations received some care. 
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This is shown by Ihc following eslimales combined for the two 
centres : — 

Table O’J — Inpul of Human Labour (for InUrculture) and Output 

of Paddy 

(Combined for Kendrapara and Monoharpur) 


Size of holdings 

Human labour 
per acre for 
intcrculturc 

! 1 

Manure per 
acre 

Yield per 
acre 

(Acres) 

(Mandays) 

(Mds.) 

(Mds.) 

0-1-50 

' 7-83 

2*28 

12*25 

1*51-300 

1 7-34 

2*87 

12*20 

3*01 4*50 

9.46 

I 5*24 

14*69 

4*51 6-50 

7*20 

2*05 

11*43 

6*51-900 

; 9*13 

5*25 

16*14 

Above 9*00 

13*15 

7*85 

18*94 

1 

All farms 

8*25 ! 

1 

3*80 

1 

1 

13*65 


The intensity of manuring and inlerculture increased with 
the farm size and so did the per acre yield of paddy. The finding 
here is different from that for Jute. Evidently, manure was 
considered much less essential for paddy and used only when 
available in sufficient quantities. The good effect of interculture, 
again, on the yield of broadcast aman (except at Kendrapara) 
and aus receiving the best care by way of weeding, was prac- 
tically lost on account of bad weather. Finally, the bigger 
farms with larger acreage and aggregate outturn had some 
advantages over the smaller ones in producing and utilising 
seedlings, threshing, etc., and for this their input is slightly low. 
The wastage, on the other hand, of a portion of labour and the 
cost thereon becomes unavoidable in case of smaller farms. 

The purpose of the above discussion is to show why under 
the conditions in which paddy was cultivated in the investigation 
centres in 1956-57, its output did not decline, as in the case of 
jute, with the fall in input on the bigger farms. The reason 
briefly is that the output of those varieties of paddy fgj which 
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the input was large, was adversely affected by weather while the 
input was low on the items which generally increase the yield. 
In the centres showing higher outlay on wsuch items (more by the 
bigger than the smaller farms), the corresponding output was 
better. 

Reverting now to Table 34, it will be noticed that as in the 
case of jute, the profit per maund of paddy is more as the holding 
size becomes larger. The net profit per farm mounts up still fur- 
ther because, as the farm grows in size, the area sown to paddy 
and its gross outturn increase and with it goes up the total 
net income. As compared to jute, however, the rise in the net 
profit from paddy with the increase in the farm size was not so 
sharp per maund of output. But steep rise in the aggregate paddy 
output from a larger area than under jute enhances the net 
income of the bigger farms from paddy much more than from 
jute. 

A compamtivc study of jute and paddy 

In the foregoing discussion on paddy, the comparative posi- 
tion of jute has been stated whenever occasion arose. These 
may now be summarised below from the relevant figures com- 
piled for the crops in Table 36 on page 54 and from Fig 7. 

(a) The respective acreage under jute and paddy maintained 
nearly the same position as before, namely, that the average farm 
had two and a half times as much area under paddy as under 
jute. This obviously shows the relative importance of the two 
crops in the growers* farming economy. 

(b) With much reduced yield than that of paddy but input 
not as much low, the cost per maund of jute in 1956-57 was 
more than 2] times the cost of paddy. 

(c) Against a cost ratio between jute and paddy increasing 
from 2.08 in 1955-56 to 2.29 in 1956-57, the parity ratio of 
their prices declined. Therefore, though the price in relation 
to production cost continued to be higher for jute than paddy, 
the margin of difference in the profits from the two crops be- 
came narrower as compared with the previous year. 
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Fig. 7 
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(d) Because of the opposite movement in the cost and price 
ratios much to the disadvantage of jute, the position of the jute 
growers as purchasers of paddy somewhat deteriorated in 1956-57. 

(e) The money values of the total input for two crops main- 
tained almost the same proportion as the volume of human 
labour employed in each. This is because a little higher cost 
of cattle labour and manure for jute almost equalised the excess 
costs of seeds and seedlings for paddy. 

(f) The rent in cash and kind which is usually higher for 
jute, was almost equal to that for paddy in 1956-57. 

(g) Not only the total requirement of human labour but 
also the proportion of it which had to be hired, was more for 
jute than paddy. So the cash expenditure on the cultivation of 
jute was far above that spent on paddy. 

(h) The pattern of variation in input according to the si/e 
of holdings is similar for the two crops, namely, that the former 
declines with the increase in the latter. But while the elfect of 
change in input on the output is somewhat clearly visible in case 
of jute, this is not so for paddy due to various reasons. Never- 
theless, the unit cost of production declines for the average farm 
as its si/e becomes larger. Therefore, the profit and net income 
per farm from both of them increase with the holding size. 
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IV. FARMER’S ECONOMY 

We have mentioned in the introductory chapter that the 
farms on which jute and paddy were not sown at all have been 
excluded from the cost analysis. The study of the farmer’s 
economy, however, covers all the .selected cultivators numbering 
193 in the five centres, irrespective of the varieties of crop pro- 
duced by them. 

Size of the fann family 


For proper assessment of the economic position of the 
farming family, a reference to its size and composition is indis- 
pensable. Given a certain level of income, the size of the family 
is the index of economic prosperity for each of its members. 
On the other hand, the number of working members in the 
family shows its labour potential. This in its turn shows how 
far the farm is self-sufficient in labour supply, human labour 
being much more important than any other form of input in 
operating the farm. From all the.se considerations, it is neces- 
sary to study how the family size is related to the farm size as 
also the clfect of one on the other. The relationship is fairly 
indicated by the figures tabulated below. 


Table -u- Relation of Size of Family to Size of Fann 




Adult units per family 

All centres 

Size of holdings 
(Acres) 

a 

w. 

cd 

O 

d 

Z 

Monoharpur 

Belakoba * 

rt 

Cu 

c ^ 

^ a 

0- ^ ^ 

00 

a 

o 

CIO 

o 

Z 

1/1 

o 

c 

8 

< 

Working 
' units per 
family 

; Ratio bet- 
1 ween adult 
land working 
1 units 

0-1-50 

1*51—3-00 

3- 01—4*50 

4- 58—6*50 
651—9-00 

Above 9-00 

23 

47 

37 

42 

27 

17 

3-89 ■ ... 

6- 25 4-50 

7- 31 : 3'96 

ilO-65 5-48 
13-63 6-29 

... . 9-38 

■ 

i 

3-13 i 3-25 

3- 50 ; 3-63 

4- 22 i 4-71 

6- 90 ; 5-15 

7- 42 : 5-32 
! 6-03 9-25 

1 -J - 

4-25 

5.44 

6 12 

8 97 
7-50 

3- 84 

5- 14 

4- 87 
7-06 

6- 78 

7- 59 

1*17 

1*78 

1*93 

2*46 

2*50 

2*60 

3*28 

2-89 

2*52 

2*87 

2*71 

2*92 

_ 

All farms 

193 

6-65 5-68 

: 5-63 i 4-85 

1 1 

6-14 

1 5-80 

2*06 

2-82 

Average no. of persons 
. per family 

1 ' 1 

8-24 ' 7-23 i 6-88 5-72 

1 1 

1 

1 

i 7-58 

1 

! 

! 7- 14 

... 

... 


For the sample selected for investigation, the average num- 
ber of persons per family to be 7.14 or, its equivalent 
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5.8 adult units. Monoharpur has the largest family size fol- 
lowed by Nowgong and Belakoba while Kendrapara has the 
lowest with Purnea coming between the latter two centres. We 
shall have occasion to see later how the income and expendi- 
ture of the families are related to their sizes. 

The size of the family increases with the increase in the 
size of holdings and this trend is similar in all the centres, the 
difference being one of magnitude. It is also significant that 
larger holdings have more working members. The rate of in- 
crease in the total adult units and their working counterparts 
is not widely divergent except in the lowest group having a 
disproportionally small family size. The ratio between the two, 
as the last column of Table 37 would show, moves within narrow 
limits around an average calculated at 2.82. 

It may be recalled that similar were the findings also in the 
previous year. The bigger the family, more is the number of 
working members on it and hence a larger farm can be managed 
and operated under the present method of agriculture which 
is labour-intensive. Still, for bigger farms, the family labour is 
not large proportionately to the total cropped area. This can 
be seen from the following table: — 


Table .W — Intensity of Family Labour Utilisation in Agriculture 

(All centres) 



Cultivated area per working 
member 

Input per acre (by 
value) of family 
labour for 

Size of holdings 











(Acres) 

Area under 
jutc 1 

Area under 
paddy 

Net cropped 
area 

Jute 

Paddy 


(Acres) j 

(Acres) 

(Acres) 

(Rs.) ' 

(Rb.) 

0-1-50 

0-34 

0-38 

0-71 

6V72 

48-55 

1-51-3 00 

0-47 

0-81 

1-24 

65-17 

37-16 

3-01-4-50 

0-57 

1-32 

1-74 

51-59 

46-08 

4-51-6-50 

0-58 

1-44 

1*87 

54-48 

r 38-39 

6-51-900 

0-81 

1-30 

2-42 

40-91 

43-12 

Above 9‘00 

065 

1-85 

3*18 

30-79 

23-81 

All farms 

0-59 

1-23 

1-87 

50-16 

38-32 


The area under jute and paddy as well as the net cropped 
area per working member show a clear upward trend with the 
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rise in farm size. Again, larger area per working member means 
smaller input of farm labour for the bigger farms. This is 
shown by the diminishing value of family labour input per acre 
for jute and paddy with the increase in the holding size. We 
have also noted before that the total input per acre for jute and 
paddy declines as the size of the farm increases. This would 
indicate that either the bigger farms have not sufficient resources 
for increased investment in agriculture after meeting the require- 
ments of their large families or they find it more profitable to 
invest their surplus funds in non-farm activities. 

Farmer^s income 

We have had an idea of the volume of net income derived 
from jute and paddy cultivation in 1956-57 and its variation 
from the year before. The estimates of income from other sources 
—both farm and non-farm are given below. 


Table of) — Farmer's Annual Income 
(Per family) 



1 Farm income 

1 Non-farm income 

Total 

income 

Income 

Income 

per 

adult 

unit 

Contre 

Amount 

%0f 

! 

1 Amount 

i %or 

per 

capita 



total 


i total 





JRs) 



(Rs.)_ 

1 




Monoharpur 

506*91 

27-95 

1,306*71 

i 72-05 

1,813*62 

220*01 i 

272*50 

Belakoba 

826*25 

69*43 

363*78 

1 30*57 

1,190*03 

164*71 1 

209-47 

Purnca 

496*18 

31*21 

1.093-79 

1 68*79 

1,589*97 

231*27 

282*35 

Kendrapara 

687*91 

42*72 

922*52 

1 57*28 

1,610*43 

281*43 

332*24 

Nowgong 

701*48 

43*11 1 

1 

925-42 

56-89 

1,626*90 

214-77 

264*81 

All centres 
(1956-57) 

644*96 

41*31 

916*47 

58*69 

1,561*43 

1 

218*69 

269*31 

All centres 






201-90 

249*57 

(1955-56) 

583*07 j 

41*35 

827*14 

58*65 

1,410*21 


The average family of the five centres taken together earned 
an annual income amounting to Rs. 1561.43 in 1956-57 — an 
increase by more than Rs. 150 per household as compared with 
the foregoing year. Reduced to per capita, this works out at 
about Rs. 219 or, Rs. 18.22 per month against Rs. 16.83 in 
1955-56 and Rs. 16.47 in 1954-55. The average income, it 
appears, has fairly improved as the above comparative estimates 
would show. 
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Looking into the source from which higher income accrued, 
it will be seen that the two sources, farm and non-farm, con- 
tributed to the rise in income in such a way that the percentage 
receipt from each source was of the same order as in the pre- 
vious year, i.e., 41 % from farm and 59 ‘% from non-farm. For 
reasons already stated, the farm income declined at Monohar- 
pur and Purnea, and it substantially increased at the other three 
centres. The rise in the non-farm income, however, was rather 
small at the three centres but remarkable at Kendrapara while 
income dropped under both the farm and non-farm heads at 
Monoharpur. It will be further noticed that in all the centres 
the relative importance of the two sources of earning remained 
more or less the same as before. 

We have pointed out in our previous reports and this is 
also found from the present analysis that the non-farm source 
provides more money to the cultivator than what is available 
from the farm. Evidently, the operators of small holdings are 
incapable of supporting their families with meagre farm income 
and of necessity, they have to look out for supplementary sources 
of earning. Naturally this compels the farmers to live in a mixed 
economy in which non-farm sources are as much if not more 
important as the farm source. 

It may be pointed out in the above context that the non- 
farm income in the village sector is in some way linked with 
the farm income. Besides some small business and other extra- 
farming activities of the cultivators, the main source of non-farm 
income is in the form of wages earned from agricultural work 
on other farms, receipts from share-rented lands and the like. 
In other words, the income derived from these sources is asso- 
ciated with and its volume is determined by the agricultural 
activities of some other farms in the same region. Therefore, 
in years of good agriculture, not only the farm but also the non- 
farm income of the growers is better. This is illustrated fairly 
well at least by two of our centres Monoharpur and Kendrapara. 
Taking these two opposite cases, it would be seen that while the 
farm and non-farm income declined in a bad year of agricul- 
ture at Monoharpur, Kendrapara recorded some spectacular rise 
in both due to brisk activities in connection with paddy. 
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Now, if we relate the total income with the size of the 
family, it will be found that Monoharpur had the highest income 
per family, but its size being also bigger than in the other centres, 
the per capita (and per adult unit) income there was compara- 
tively low. Between Kendrapara and Nowgong, the average 
member was economically much better off at the former centre 
although the total family income was somewhat higher in the 
latter centre. Obviously, the small size of the family was res- 
ponsible for comparative solvency of its members at Kendrapara. 

Sources of fam income 


Further analysis of farm income would show that as in the 
foregoing years, minor crops and other farm products contri- 
buted on an average nearly as much to the total pool of farm 
income as the two major crops, jute and paddy. The relative 
importance of the different sources of farm income can be judged 
from the following estimates: — 

Table 40 — Farm Income according to Source 


(Rupees per farm') 


Source 

Monoharpur 

Belakoba 

Pumea 

1 

1 

eo 

P 

o 

m 

j. 

297*99 

106*95 

317*27 

119*32 

1 

All 

centres 

(1956-57) 

All 

centres 

(1955-56) 

Jute’® 

Paddy 

Other crops ■' ... 
Other farm 
products’ ... 

5-17 

176*98 

163*69 

209*33 

29*06 

455*16 

134*88 

217*53 

105*68 

27*47 

31*18 

346*66 

i 

172*16 

394*52 

118*54 

53*60 

122*79 

229*71 

153*66 

191*79 

161*33 

161*62 

107*23 

200*99 

Total 

555*17 

836*63 

1510*99 

738*82 

841*53 

697*95 

631*17 

Net farm income 
(1956-57) ... 

506*91 


■ 
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■■ 

Net farm income 
(1955-56) ... 

554*66 


580*62 




583*07 


Average of all farm*. The figures for jute aw paoay in inis laoic are 
different from those given in Tables 7 and 33 because in the latter case 
only farms growing these crops were taken into account. 

Includjng income from jute cultivated under the Improved methods 
Gross income 
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The net income from jute at Monoharpur and Balakoba 
and from paddy at Purnea can be said to be rather negligible. 
This was nearly so for the minor crops as well at Purnea and 
from other farm products at Kendrapara but not at the three 
other centres where these items brought in more income in 
1956-57 than in 1955-56. Fairly good weather later in the 
season generally helped the rabi crops and vegetables. It was 
at Purnea alone that all the crops, major and minor, were more 
or less adversely affected. On an average, however, other farm 
products ranked next to paddy in providing income to the farm. 

DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME ACCORDING TO SOURCE 
(Average for five centres) 



Fig. 8 

The nature of the income distribution according to sources 
(Fig. 8) and their relative importance in the total economy of the 
farm would clearly indicate the mixed and diversified character 
of farming. In the present context, this does not seem to be 
undesirable because of the uncertainty of weather, on the one 
hand and the small size of the average holding, on the other. 
Many of the farm products and minor crops, as we shall see 
later, are consumed on the farm. Such diversification, there- 
fore. makes the farmers self-sufficient to some extent in their 
consumption needs while specialised farming becomes much 
restricted in the absence of ready markets for sale of the commo- 
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ditics so produced. The income analysis would clearly show 
that but for this diversified farming it would not have been 
possible for the growers to come out of the impending economic 
distress. Loss of income on jute at Belakoba and Kendrapara, 
for instance, was more than recouped by higher income from 
paddy while very low income from crop cultivation at Purnea 
was supplemented by fairly large earning from other farm 
products. So the small farmers who form the majority of ouc 
agricultural community, have to depend for their living largely 
on diversilicalion of farm business. 

Income in cash and kind 

The analysis of the cash and non-cash components of the 
farmers’ income is no less important in as much as it helps to 
understand to what extent the farmers’ economy is moneti.scd 
and how far his need for cash money in farming and family 
maintenance is satisfied from tlie volume of cash income. The 
break-up of the total income according as it was earned in cash 
or kind, is given below and in Fig. 9 (page 64). 

Tabic 41 — Farmer’s Income in Cash and Kind 
(Per family) 


Centre 

Cash 

Kind 

Total 

Rs. 

“ % 

Rs. 


Rs.~ 

% ■■ 









Monoharpur ... 

1,08013 

59*56 

733*49 

40-44 

1,813-62 

100-00 

Belakoba 

494-21 

41-53 

695-82 

58-47 

1,190-03 

100-00 

Pymea 

1,308-97 

82*33 

281-00 

17-67 

1,589-97 

100-00 

Kendrapara ... 

678-21 

42-11 

932-22 

57-89 

1.610-43 

100-00 

Nowgong 

1.094*65 

67-28 

532-25 

32-72 

1,626-90 

100-00 

All centres (1956-57) 

934-16 

59-83 

627-27 

40-17 

1,561-43 

100-00 

All centtes (1955-56) 

887*95 

62-97 

522*26 

37-03 

1,410-21 

100 00 
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Very poor output of jute as the main cash crop perceptibly 
reduced the volume of cash income as well as its jKTcentage to 
total earning at Monoharpur and Bclakoba in 1956-57 as com- 
pared with the previous year. Higher non-farm income, on the 
other hand, at Purnca, Kendrapara and Nowgong which was 
earned mostly in cash, and larger jute sales at the latter place 
increased the cash resources of the farmers at these three centres. 
The non-farm sources, as we know, provide the bulk of cash 
money to the farmer, its share in the total cash income being 
more than 75 ',', in 1956-57. Of the dilferenl farm-produced 
commodities, however, jute is by far the most important in as 
much as it supplied more than 70;,'. of the cash earned on the 
farm. But as compared with the farmer's total cash receipts, 
the net contribution of jute, after deducting its cost of cultiva- 
tion, was of the order of 17%. 

Larger income in kind during 1956-57 is attributable, in 
the first place, to belter farm output in respect of those items 
which did not find their way into the market and secondly, to 
an appreciable increase in the price of paddy which inflated the 
estimated value of rice produced and consumed on the farm. 
It is significant to note in this connection that the annual paddy 
sales by our average selected grower did not exceed 2.92 maunds 
against 1.44 maunds in the year before. Similarly, the minor 
crops and miscellaneous farm products are also of little im- 
portance as cash earners. 

The ellecl of all these was to reduce the proportion of cash 
to total income. Still cash income continued to be more pre- 
dominant except at Belakoba and Kendrapara. The income in 
kind, however, is an index of the extent to which the farmers 
economy in a centre is non-monctiesd. This is also a measure 
of the degree of self-sufficiency of the farmers and to the extent 
that this is so, the fluctuations in market prices do not affect 
their economy so long as the physical volume of farm output 
is not adversely affected. 

The estimates of cash income given in Table 41 are the net 
cash receipts of the farmers after meeting the cash expenses of 
farming. How far this income met the cash requirement of the 
farmers for family maintenance, will be shown by an analysis 
of the farmers’ family budget. 
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Fanner’s family bndgct 

The estimates of annual expenditure are given below and in 
Fig. 9. 


Table 42 — Fanner's Annual Expenditure 
(In rupees) 


Centre 

Per family 

Per capita 

Per adult unit 

Monoharpur 

1,792-00 

217-39 

269*25 

Belakoba 

1,266*87 

175-35 

222*99 

Purnea 

1,659*44 

241-37 

294-68 

Kendra para 

1,231*68 

215-24 

254-10 

Nowgong 

1,789*68 

236-26 

291-30 

1 

All centres (1956-57) 

1,550-69 

217-19 

267*46 

All centres (1955-56) 

1,335*22 

189-64 

! 

236-30 


Our previous investigations have shown that expenditure 
follows the trend of Income. This was also generally true in 
1956-57 when the expenditure was found to increase with in- 
come. The annual expenditure substantially increased by more 
than Rs. 100 per household even at Monoharpur despite some 
little fall in income as compared with 1955-56. At the other 
centres too the rise was very sharp— by a little less tlian Rs. 260 
at JBclakoba and Xendrapara and more than Rs. 180 at Purnea 
and Nowgong. The average increase was of the order of Rs. 200 
per family or nearly 16',‘,',. The corresponding income rose to the 
extent of Rs. 151 per family or by 11% in 1956-57 as compared 
with the previous year. 

On an average, therefore, the per capita expenditure worked 
out at Rs. 18.10 per month in 1956-57 and this conipares with 
the corresponding income calculated at Rs. 18.22. The corres- 
ponding estimates of both expenditure and income were lower 
in 1955-56 being Rs. 15.80 and Rs. 16.83 respectively. The 
total volume of family expenditure was, as before, consider- 
ably higher at Monoharpur, Purnea and Nowgong than at the 
other two centres. But on account of some variation in the 
family size among the centres, the expenditure for an average 
member or its adult equivalent was of a different order. Evidently, 
these latter estimates show in a better way the comparative levels 
of spending and the standard of living in the respective centres. 
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Further analysis of consumer expenditure (Table 43 and 
Fig. 10) besides indicating the relative importance of the dilferent 
items, will explain among other the reasons for increase in the 
cost of living of the growers. Of the total expenditure, nearly 
two thirds were accounted for by food alone. Its proportion was 
higher still at Belakoba but much lower at Kendrapara. These 
were also the proportions of food expenses in the earlier years. 

Coming now to the individual items, it will be noticed that 
the average expenditure mounted up more or less on all the 
items except medical relief. Of the rest besides food, marked 
rise was noticeable in the expenses on social and religious 
functions, interest and loan repayment and the miscellaneous 
group of items. All these point towards somewhat better con- 
ditions of the farmers in general because it is in the year of 
comparative economic prosperity that more liberal spending is 
possible under the former two heads. This was no doubt true 
in case of expenses on social and religious functions for the 
farmers with good income, but not quite so in respect of interest 
and loan repayment. Poor farm income due to major crop 
failure induced a considerable section of the farmers to take 
loans for doing some petty business particularly at Monoharpur, 
Belakoba and to some extent at Purnea. This loan was, however, 
mostly repaid within the same year out of the income thus 
earned, as the following loan account would indicate: — 


Table 44~Farmcr's Loan Account 
(Rupees per family) 


Centre | 

Loan taken 

Loan* 

repaid 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1956-57 

Monoharpur 

Belakoba 

Purnea 

Kendrapara 

Nowgong 

121-62 

19-89 

32*20 

45-55 

171*63 

166*43 

75*63 

65*75 

43-69 

169*87 

55*79 

33-55 

37*09 

45*26 

110*60 

96-31 

61 81 
33*88 
77*82 
165*27 


* Including interest 


The above figures explain for some centres why greater 
amounts of loan were taken in 1956-57 than in the previous 
year. At Nowgong, however, a considerable amount of loan 
had to be incurred for meeting the deficit as we shall show later. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF FARMER’S 
FAMILY EXPENDITURE 
(Average for five centres) 
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The relative importance of the different heads remgined 
more or less the sapic as before at the five centres both joiptly 
and severally. The general pattern of expenditure distribution 
gives a fair idea of the comparative standard of living in the 
individual centres. Thus as high as 73% of the total expendi- 
ture on the essential items like food, clothing, fuel and light 
and much smaller expenses on other items underline the general 
low standard of living for the farming families. This is even 
more emphasised by a very poor intake of food whose value 
was only Rs. 0.47 per day for an adult of the farmer’s family 
The high price of food meant higher expenditure on this item, 
while the expenditure on other items did not materially change. 
Only at Kendrapara it appears that the farmers probably im- 
proved their lot to some extent because of higher income, on the 
one hand and more liberal spending on non-essential items, on 
the other. ~ 

Food conBum^on 

We shall now give a more detailed discussion on food which, 
as we have just now shown, is by far the most important item 
of consumer expenditure. The total intake of food was found 
to be rather low since its average value in 1956-57 for an 
adult of the farmer’s family did not exceed Rs. 0.47 per day. 
The position would perhaps appear worse still if allowance is 
made for the rise in foodgrain price. Obviously, the predo- 
minance of foodgrains makes it possible for them somehow to 
maintain their existence. In this context, it would be worth- 
while to make quantitative estimates of rice consumption by 
our selected farmers as in the following table: — 

Table 45 — Average Consumption of Rice 


Centre 

Annual 

Per fannily 

consumption 

Per adult unit 

Daily consumption 
per adult unit 


1955-56 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1955-56 

1956 57 


(Mds.) 

(Mds.) 

(Mds.) 

(Mds.) 

(Srs.) 

(Srs.) 

Monoharpur ... 

32-60 

33*11 

4*93 

4-97 

0-539 

0-545 

Belakoba 

34-42 

35 78 

6*49 

6-30 

0*711 

0*690 

Purnea 

38-20 

37*12 

6*86 

6*59 

0-752 

0*722 

Kendrapara 

34-33 

3411 

6*99 

7-03 

0 767 

0*771 

Nowgong 

39*98 

36*82 

6*92 

5*99 

0-758 

0*657 

All centres 

35*94 

i 

35*45 

i 


6*41 

0-698 

0*672 
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The average consumption of rice in 1956-57 was nearly of 
the same order as a year ago at Monoharpur and Kendrapara 
while it declined slightly at Bclakoba and Purnea and subs- 
tantially at Nowgong. On the whole, the volume of rice con- 
sumption, as our investigation results show, was somewhat less. 
The reasons are not far to seek. The fall in the paddy produc- 
tion affected consumption at Purnea but not at Monoharpur 
where the farmers drew heavily upon the stock left from the 
previous, year’s bumper crop. On the other hand, lower con- 
sumption at Bclakoba and Nowgong despite higher output is 
explained by the fact that in the former centre serious loss of 
the cash crop jute induced forced sales of paddy kept for con- 
sumption. The reported ca.scs of premature paddy harvesting 
for meeting pressing cash needs were not few. At Nowgong, 
many farmers who do not grow enough paddy have to live largely 
on cash purchases of this essential commodity. Presumably, the 
rise in the price of rice affected its consumption so far as this 
category of farmers was concerned. 

Further analysis of food according as it was produced on 
the farm or purchased would show how far the cultivators pro- 
duced their own food. The separate estimates by value arc 
given in Table 46 on page 72. 

The growers of Bclakoba and Kendrapara arc almost self- 
sufficient in the matter of rice production, though for other food 
they have to. depend more on outside purchases- A compara- 
tively bad year for food crops at Purnea, on the contrary, made 
the farmers largely dependant on purchased food — both rice and 
others. A similar condition combined with dearth of cash money 
due to heavy loss of jute, compelled the growers of Monoharpur 
to draw heavily from the last year’s sfock. This increased the 
proportional value of rice furnished by farm but in normal years 
they depend more on. purchased food. Finally, the average 
grower of Nowgong produced less than half of his total require- 
ment (rf rice and miscellaneous food. Although the circums- 
tances varied in the individual t^ntres. the overall position m 
1956-57 remained nearly the same as in the previous year with 
48% of the total value of food furnished by farm and 52% of it 
purchased. 
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Of the total consumption of rice, again, only 40% was pur- 
chased, the rest 60% being the farm output. It would thus be 
seen that the rise in prices of rice increased the expenditure 
on that essential food only in respect of two-third of its volume 
consumed. But the expenses on account of a major portion re- 
mained unaffected by price increase. For example, higher prices 
of foodgrains by themselves were not a source of much concern 
to the farmers of Belakoba and Kendrapara; rather those who 
sold paddy reaped the benefit of higher prices. On the other 
hand, their counterparts at Purnea were the hardest hit by a 
similar price increase. 

ExpendUnre in cash and kind 


Looking into the cash requirements of the farmers for food 
purcha.se, it would be seen that Purnea spent the largest amount 
followed by Nowgong and Monoharpur while the corresponding 
cafih expenses were considerably less at Belakoba and still lower 
at Kendrapara. This largely accounts for much higher propor- 
tions of cash expenditure at the first three centres than at the 
last two, as will be shown by the following break-up of the 
total expenditure into cash and kind (see also Fig. 9). 


Table 47 — Farmer's Expenditure in Cash and Kind 
(Per family) 


1 

1 

Centre { 

i 

Cash 

Kind 

Total 

Rs. 

% 

Rs. 

% 

Rs. 

o/ 

/o 

Monoharpur 

Belakoba 

Parnea 

Kendrapara 

Nowgong 

1.105*40 

577*11 

1.310-26 

592*81 

1,181*76 

61*69 
45 55 
78*96 
48*13 
66*03 

686*60 
689-76 
349- 18 
638-87 
607*92 

38-31 

54-45 

21*04 

51-87 

33-97 

1.792*00 
1,266-87 
1,659-44 
1.231 68 
1.789-68 

100-00 
100 00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 

All centres (1956-57) 

958*57 

61*82 

592*12 

38*18 

1,550*69 

100*00 

All centres (1955-56) ... 

81233 

60*84 

522*89 

39*16 

1,335*22 



The percentage of cash to the total expenditure was some- 
what higher than in the previous year in all the centres. The 
increase in consumer expenditure on food is attributable to 
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higher values of both purehased and home grown food. So the 
relative position of expenditure in cash and kind did not change 
on that account. It was only the higher expenses on the rest of the 
items which were incurred mostly in cash that inflated the 
cash component of the family budget. The bulk of this, as we 
have shown, came from non-farm sources thus making a large 
demand on cash earning. If, however, the farm fails to satisfy 
this demand and we had occasion to see that the farm meets only 
a small portion of it, then the non-farm sources become the 
main resort of the farmers. In this mixed nature of the farmer’s 
economy, therefore, emphasis must be laid on the improvement 
in both the sectors of farm and non-farm economy. It will be 
neither possible nor desirable to deal with the one while ignoring 
the other. 

Balance in cash and kind 

We may now bring the income and expenditure of the 
growers together. The average estimates of balance in cash and 
kind arc given in the next table. 

Table 4S Balance in Ca\h and Kind 
(Rupees per family) 


Centre 

Cash 1 

Kind 

Total 

Monoharpur 

[-) 25-27 ' 

( + 1 46-89 

( + ) 21-62 

Bclakoba 

(-) 82-90 

[ ♦ ) 6 06 

(-) 76-84 

Purnca 

(-) 1-29 

( ) 68-18 

(-) 69-47 

Kendrapara 

( + ) SS-40 

: ( + ) 293-35 

( + ) 378-75 

Nowgong 

(-) 87-11 

(-) 75-67 

i 

( - ) 162-78 

1 

All centres 

(-) 24-41 

( + ) 35-15 

( + ) 10-74 


The overall result shows a small surplus for the average 
grower, but the condition was widely different in the individual 
centres for which some clarification seems to be necessary. It 
may be seen that only Kendrapara shows a good surplus obvi- 
ously due to a bumper paddy crop and better earning from 
non-farm sources accruing from greater agricultural activity in 
that region. Some small surplus was noticeable also at Monohar- 
pur but the growers there were running short of cash money. 
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The olher three centres, on the contrary, ran deficit budgets, 
the amount of deficit being fairly large at Nowgong. Adverse 
balance is rather chronic with the farmers of Nowgong; rise 
in the price of foodgraiiis further aggravated the position. 
Similar was the condition also at Purnea while at Belakoba 
failure of the important cash crop and lack of farming activities 
in the first part of the season were mainly responsible for the 
adverse balance particularly in respect of cash balances. These 
deficits were largely met by loan, the account of which has 
already been given in Table 44. The deficit in kind on the 
current year’s account is explained partly by depletion of the 
previous year’s stocks of foodgrains and partly by some of the 
outstanding payment in share rent yet to be made by the share- 
croppers. But this could not be paid due to their economic 
strain. 

Income and expenditure in relation 
to tho size of holdings 

The estimates of income according to farm size arc given in 
Table 49 on page 76 for all the centres taken together. The 
figures under jute and paddy represent the net income per farm 
from those two crops which is the net profit or loss plus the 
value of family labour employed in their cultivation. It would 
be seen that the net income from jute and paddy as well as from 
minor crops and farm products, shows a clear rising trend with 
the increase in the farm size. Non-farm income also indicates 
a similar trend though not as clearly in the lower ranges of in- 
come as ill the upper. 

Jn* the last column of the table, the total income has been 
calculated on per adult unit basis by taking into account the 
respective family sizes. These estimates obviously give a more 
correct picture of the comparative economic position of the ave- 
rage member in each of the size groups. Although no steady 
trend is noticed, there is some indication that the income per 
adult unit is higher for big than small farms. 

Another interesting feature of income distribution is that 
the proportion of farm income to total income increases with the 
size of holdings. Farm income being comparatively less for the 
families with smaller holding size, they have to depend largely 
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IncpnuBirofiC minor crops and farm products excluding farm expenses 
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on non-farm sources of income for maintaining their existence. 
The bigger farms, on the other hand, earn comfortable income 
from farm. Non-farm income is also important to them as much 
as or a little more than farm income but not so important as it 
is for the smaller farms. 

Coming next to the expenditure side, let us sec how it is 
related to the farm size. The detailed estimates per adult unit 
under different heads of expenditure are given in Table 50 on 
page 78. 

The pattern of expenditure variation is almost similar to 
that of income. It generally shows a rising trend with the in- 
crease in the farm size though the average adult unit in size 
groups 111 and IV spends somewhat more than its opposite 
number in the first two groups. Here also the grouping size 
of the family alTccts the per head expenditure as in the case of 
income. 

A clo,scr examination of the expenditure distribution, item 
by item, would reveal some interesting features of the budget. 
Allowing for some deviation from the general trend* shown by 
some of the farms particularly in groups 111 and IV, it may be 
found that the expenditure on almost all the items except other 
food, fuel and lighting, medical relief and loan repayment, tends 
to rise with the increase in farm size. The fall in expenditure 
on those four items in case of the larger farms is understand- 
able except for one item. The other food shows some increase 
after initial decline but not to the desired extent. Of course, 
quite contrary to expectation, the farms in the first two lower 
groups have higher levels of expenditure for their average adult 
unit'and this generally affects the expected trend. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that by and large the expenditure on the items 
which indicate a higher standard of living, is more for the ave- 
rage member of the bigger farms. This is further indicated by 
the fact that the big farmers on an average, spend more as food 
but in lesser proportion to the total expenditure. It is significant 
that the proportionate expenditure on the staple food rice is not 
much different for the small or big farmers. This suggests that 

*Thl8 is not unlikely in case of a small sample as ours is* particularly when 
the regional differences are not negligible. 
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in the villages and among the agricultural population, rice occu- 
pies a position in the family budget equally important for the 
small or big growers irrespective of their economic position. 
Similar is the finding also for clothing. 

The income and expenditure may now be considered together 
in order to estimate the volume of saving for the small and big 
farms. This is shown below and in Fig 11. 

Table •>/ — Farmer's Income and Expenditure in relation to 
the Size of Holdings 
(All centres) 


Per fiimily i Per adult unit 


Size of j 
holdings j 

Income 

Expen- 

diture 

Balance 

1 

Income | 

Expen- 

diture 

Balance 

Acres : 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. j 

Rs. 

Rs. 

0-1-50 
1-51-300 
3.01 -4-50 

4.51 6-50 

6.51 - 9-00 
Abovc90() 

1,01020 

1,415-79 

1,098-38 

1.571-19 

2,335-84 

2,463-59 

1,037-63 

1,529-35 

1,141-59 

1,562-39 

1,964’82 

2,50763 

(-) 27-43 
(-) 113-56 
(-) 43-21 

{ 4 ) 8-80 

( 1 ) 371-02 
(--) 44*04 

1 

262-54 j 
275-25 ! 
225-47 
222-56 
342-63 
j 324-66 

, 269-67 
! 297-33 
i 234-34 
221-32 
289-89 ' 
330-46 

{-) 7-13 
(-) 22-08 
(~) 8-87 
(1) 1-24 
( f)52-74 
(-) 5-80 

1 

All farms , 

j 1,561-43 

1,550-69 

({-) 10-74 

j 269-31 

267-46 

j( + ) 1*85 


The laWe shows that in four out of six size groups, there 
is an adverse balance. However, if we leave out the two ex- 
treme groups, it is seen that as the farm size increases, the 
adverse balance gradually turns into a favourable balance and 
the amount of surplus also increases for the bigger farm^ 
Therefore, the conclusion seems to be reasonable that though 
the bigger farms spend more than the smaller ones, much better 
income of the latter leaves for them a comfortable surplus. But 
perhaps they are not inclined to invest their surplus on 
farm for increasing its productive efficiency because of the risk 
involved in agricullurc. 
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APPENDIX 

Note on the Crop Ciittini> Experiments on Jute 

The crop cutting experiments on jute were performed on 
14 plots at Nowgong and 15 plots each at the four economic 
investigation centres. The purpose, as usual, was to check up 
the yield e.stimatcs obtained from farm investigation, i.c., from 
sale and home consumption of jute as reported by the sclcctcJ 
growers. The problems connected with the crop cutting experi- 
ment itself also came up for close study as in the previous years. 

With a view to testing the accuracy or otherwise of the 
experimental results, the entire fibre grown on the experimental 
plots was weighed separately in addition to the weights of the 
‘cut’ fibre which were taken as a part of the experiments. The 
green weights of plants harvested from the ‘cut’ portions were 
also collected in order to see how these were related to the 
corresponding weights of dry fibre*. The following are the com- 
parative estimates of yield per acre obtained from the experi- 
ments and from farm investigation: — 

Table A-l — Comparative Estimates of Yield 
(Maunds per acre) 


Crop cutting experiments | Farm 


Centre , 

Cut area 

Whole plot 

investigation 

1 

' 2 : 

3 

4 

Monoharpur .. 

• i i 

6 15 

6*15 

Belakoba 

10*74 

9-17 

6-48 

Purnca 

11-36 

11*01 

9-24 

Kendrapara ••• 

, ! 9-58 

9-44 

7-63 

Nowgong 

, j 17-61 

1 14-63 

16-05 

All centres 

. 1 11-35 

1 

1 10-08 j 

1 

1 10-43 

1 


Excluding the area on which jute totally failed 


tKA nnnlcd results of 1956-57, significant correlation was found 
to cxKtwwn rtie l^scn height of Plants and the corresponding dry weight 
of fibre, the value of ‘*r** being 0 475. 
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For belter comparability of the diilcrcnt estimates, the area 
on which jute was totally lost, has been excluded in working 
out the yield rale under farm investigation- The above com- 
parative estimates of yield per acre show the following charac- 
teristics which arc worth noting: — 

(a) The crop cutting experiment results (Col. 2) are over- 
estimates when compared with the other two series of yield rates 
(Cols. 3 and 4). This upward bias is not characteristic of this 
year alone but of the past years as well. The extent of over- 
estimation in the year under investigation is given by the follow- 
ing percentage figures : — 


Table A-2 — Measure of the Over-estimation of Yield Rate 
f^iven by the Crop Cutting Experiments 


Centre 


Monoharpur 
Bclakoba 
Piirnca 
Kendra para 
Now pong 


All centres 


Percentage over-estimation of the ‘cut* 
I yield over the estimates obtained from 

I Whole plot I Farm investigation 



21-3 

21 3 

j 

17i i 

65-7 


3'2 ' 

22 9 

... 

1'5 i 

25-6 

1 

20-4 1 

9'7 

1 

1 

12-6 i 

8-8 


Plot selection as well as demarcation ‘cut’ area were purely 
random. But accidentally, the crop on .some of the experimental 
plots was better than on the rest of the jute plots, while the crop 
on some of the ‘cut’ portions was better still in case of three 
centres. 


(b) Leaving aside, for the present, the question of ascertaining 
output' from farm enquiry, the experiments seem to give inflated 
results even when compared with the corresponding estimates 
for the entire experimental plots from which cuts were taken. 
This is not. however, much unexpected for a crop like jute 
having heterogenous growth and that it was so, is clearly borne 
out by widely varying yields between the ‘cut’ and the whole 
plot areas. A few typical examples will substantiate it. 



Table A-*) — Cases of Widely Vaiyin(> Yield Estimates 



Yield per acre | 

Percentage of over- ( I ) or 

Case 

‘Cut* area 

1 

undcr-cstiinatioii ( - ) of 

no. 

Whole plot j 

the ‘cut* yield 


(Mds.) 

(Mds.) i 

(%) 

1 

6-95 

1 

0*77 

( + ) 802*60 

2 

11*93 

0 06 1 

(-1 ) 

96*86 

3 

3*40 

8*17 1 

i ( ) 

58*38 

4 

10*70 

5*69 

H ) 

88*05 

5 

15*05 

21*00 

(-) 

28*33 

6 

26*85 

20*31 

( » ) 

32-20 

7 

22*94 

15*91 

1 • ) 

44*19 

8 

17*36 

11*11 

(1) 

56*26 


It would be seen that there were cases of both over-esti 
malioii and under-cstiniation but llie former preponderated over 
the latter as a result of which the experiments gave, on the whole, 
somewhat inflated figures. But there was nothing wrong with 
the experiment itself and it was done fairly satisfactorily as the 
following statistical analysis would show. 


Table A-J— Results <>1 Comparison oj the Yield Estimates 
obtained from 'Ctits' and Whole Plots 



DilTcrcnce in 

Standard error 

Degrees 


Centre 

average yield 

of the mean 

of 

t 


(Mds. per 
acre) 

difference 

freedom 


Monoharpur 

1*3057 

0-5462 

14 

2-3905 

Belakoba 

1*3333 

0*6537 

14 

2 0396 

Purnea 

0*3416 

0*2694 

14 

1-2680 

Kendrapara 

O' 1398 

0*6824 

14 

0-2049 

Nowgong 

2*9740 

0*6468 

13 

4-5980‘ 


* Significant at 1% level 


The statistical tests performed on the data show no signi- 
iicant dilfcrencc in the average yields obtained from the ‘cut’ 
areas and the whole plots except at Nowgong where some sig- 
nificant difference was observed. The little difference that the 
two estimates show in the other centres may be ascribed to 
chance errors. Nevertheless, there was some bias towards over- 
estimation given by the experimental results. Similar behaviour, 
it may be recalled, was noticeable also in the past years. From 
this trend, however, an impression is gradually gaining ground 
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(and it was also our previous contention) that over-estimation in 
yield per acre is perhaps unavoidable with the present size of 
the ‘cut,’ i.e. 25 square links or, I /160th of an acre in the case 
of jute. 

(c) Coming next to the more important aspect of the prob- 
lem in which we are primarily interested, namely, the use of the 
crop cutting experiment result as a check against the yield esti- 
mates obtained from farm investigation, we find greater dis- 
crepancies between the two estimates. A comparison of the 
figures in the second and the last column of Table A-l on 
page 81 would at once suggest that if the former is assumed 
to be nearer the true yield, the farm enquiry results in the indi- 
vidual centres are gross under-estimates, although the weighted 
average yield for the five centres taken together shows a di.s- 
crcpancy of the order of 9;,',. But from what we have already 
discussed, it will not be incorrect to presume that the crop 
cutting results have some upward bias. If we allow for some 
over-estimation there (in which case, the yields are better re- 
presented by the figures given in the third column of Table A-l), 
the overall farm investigation result, i.e., the estimate arrived at 
from sales and home consumption of jute, comes much closer 
and even slightly higher by 3%) to the corresponding experi- 
mental result. 

The comparative figures of the individual centres arc a bit 
more perplexing. Except for Nowgong where the farm enquiry 
suggested, on an average, a higher rate of jute output per acre 
than for the experimental plots, all other centres point towards 
some under-estimation of the yield rate obtained from farm 
investigation. In our notes submitted in the previous years, 
we have discussed at length the sources of error that are likely 
to disturb the output estimates worked out from the figures 
supplied by the growers. Some under-estimation on this account 
may be quite possible. The results of the year under report 
only corroborate our earlier views. The remedy so far as the 
investigation results are concerned, lies, to some extent, in a 
stricter vigilance of the sale, consumption and stock figures 
of jute for each of the selected farmers and if practicable, actual 
weighment of fibre soon after drying is complete. However, 
the study of all these problepis will be pursued further in the 
new centres. 



TABLES 




Table I— Area sown with Jute 
(Acre per farm) 


Year 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 


Monohar- 

pur 

Belakoba 

Purnca 

1*03 

0*82 

1*02 

100 

0*90 

1*63 

ro8 

091 

0*92 

0*73 

1*13 

1*21 

0*91 

0*99 

1*15 

0*81 

0*99 

0-83 

0*85 

0*98 

1*05 

0*95 

1*22 

1*24 

0*95 

1*29 

1*18 


Kendra- 

para 

Nowgong 

All 

centres 

0*57 

3*35t 

1*36 

0*71 

1*45 

1 15 

0*89 

1*52 

1*08 

1*17 

1*45 

1*14 

1*08 

1*41 

1*11 

0-76 

0*93 

0*87 

0*82 

1*17 

0*97 

1*19 

1*64 

1*25 

1*32 

1*35 

1*22 


Table 2 — Proportion of Cultivated Land under Jute 
(Per cent) 


Year 


Manohar- peialcoba Purnca 
pur 


Kento- Nowgong 
para 


All 

centres 


1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 


33*2 

14*1 

33*7 

17*2. 

34*6 

19*0 

26*6 

22*4 

32*5 

19-6 

30*7 

19*9 

31*8 

22*0 

324 

26*7 

35*2 

25*3 


16*7 

15*7 

27*2 

17*6 

19*6 

21*1 

26*1 

25*0 

23*7 

22*4 

20*2 

21*5 

24*0 

18*6 

388 

26*1 

28*6 

31*2 


4V8I 

26*4 

44*0 

26*7 

50*3 

27*3 

44*4 

28i 

42*7 

26*8 

28*5 

23*5 

38*2 

25*9 

53*5 

34*2 

45*3 

31*8 


Table o— Proportion of Share-rented to Total Jute Area 
(Per cent) 


Year 

1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 


Manohar- geiaicoba Purnea 
pur 


Kendra- i^oy^gong 
para 


All 

centres 


« 

Nil 

23*5 

21-4 

12-0 

15*5 

18-8 

19-7 

20*0 


47-7 

34-5 

34-4 

32*2 

33-0 

42*5 

41*1 


8-3 

23*7 

29*2 

390 

33*7 

165 

20*6 

23*8 


* 

32*7 

41*1 

481 

37*0 

3^*1 

37*4 

48*5 

44*2 


1 * 

40*9 

41*2 

32-6 

21*4 

13*3 

29-7 

23*9 

14*9 


« 

21*8 

35*6 

33-6 

28*6 

25*2 

27*3 

30*6 

28*8 


+ For Rupohi 
♦ Not calculated 
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Table 4— Average Cost of Production of and Profit and Loss on Jute—contd. 
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Table J — Percentage Distribution of Operational Cost of Jute — contd. 
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Table o — Percentage Distribution of Operational Cos 
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Table C— Operation-wise Distrihiition oj Human Labour 
employed in Jute Cultivation —contd. 
(Mandays per acre) 



MONOHARPUR 


1948-49 


13*5 

6*6 

30 

39*3 

129 

13*2 

27*6 

7*5 

123*6 

1949-50 


81 

3*6 

1*5 

47*7 

12*9 

14*1 

21*9 

6*0 

115*8 

1950-51 


9*0 

5*4 

1*5 

33*3 

5*4 

5*1 

7*5 

1*8 

69*0 

1951-52 


6-2 

4*6 

3*2 

43*1 

10*3 

9*9 

17*7 

3*3 

98*3 

1952-53 


70 

7*1 

1*5 

47*1 

11*9 

11*2 

20*9 

3*5 

110*2 

1953-54 


7*3 

4*4 

1*2 

23*2 

6*6 

6*9 

11*7 

2*1 

63*4 

1954-55 


7*8 

3*9 

1*3 

53*8 

14*7 

13*1 

23*7 

4*5 

122*8 

1955-56 


91 

3*8 

1*5 

49*5 

9*5 

9*4 

15*5 

4*5 

102*8 

1956-57 


10-3 

3*6 

1*7 

37*0 

8*2 

6*0 

11*3 

2*9 

81*0 




BELAKOBA 





1948-49 


14-4 

3*9 

3*3 

19*5 

7*2 

2*7 

4*8 

2*1 

57*9 

1949-50 


12*0 

4*8 

3*9 

31*5 

8*7 

3*3 

12*0 

1*5 

77*7 

1950-51 


120 

3*3 

4*2 

28*5 

9*6 

2*1 

12*3 

1*2 

73*2 

1951-52 


16*4 

1*3 

0*6 

18*2 

8*2 

1*4 

9*5 

0*8 

56*4 

1952-53 


16-2 

1*3 

0*7 

17*5 

9*6 

1*2 

8*2 

1*2 

55*9 

1953-54 


16*3 

1*5 

0*5 

18*3 

13*4 

1*3 

15*3 

1*5 

68*1 

1954-55 


19-6 

1*5 

0*5 

16*8 

10*2 

0*7 

8*6 

0*8 

58*7 

1955-56 


17-2 

1 2 

0*4 

129 

10*8 

0*8 

10*5 

1*0 

54*8 

1956-57 


15-7 

1 5 

3*2 

13*4 

4*2 

0*3 

3*6 

0*4 

42*3 


P U R N E A 


1948-49 


17*4 

Nil 

2*1 

22*8 

17*4 

3*0 

12*6 

1*2 

76*5 

1949-50 


156 

Nil 

2*4 

21*9 

9*9 

0*9 

8-1 

0*9 

59*7 

1950-51 


15*9 

»- 

2*1 

13*8 

10*2 

1*5 

9 9 

0*6 

54*0 

1951-52 


16*0 

01 

2*2 

14*7 

11*0 

1*6 

9*6 

0*9 

56*1 

1952-53 


16*1 

-r 

2*2 

14*1 

12 I 

1*4 

10*3 

11 

57*3 

1953-54 


15*3 

t 

21 

17*1 

11*2 

1*6 

111 

1*0 

59*4 

1954-55 


14*2 

-I- 

2*1 

17*9 

13*0 

1*7 

12 1 

1*2 

62*2 

1955-56 


14*6 

-f- 

3*1 

17*9 

13*2 

2*2 

12*2 

11 

64*3 

1956-57 


134 

-h 

2*7 

16*0 

12*5 

1*7 

9-8 

13 

57*4 




K E N 

D R 

A P A R 

A 




1948-49 

4; 

18 * 3 * 


1*8 

30*3 

11*7 

16*5 

22*2 

4*2 

105*0 

1949-50 

1*8 

11 * 1 * 


1*2 

27*9 

11*4 

8*7 

13*8 

4*2 

80*1 

1950-51 

1*5 

10*5 

1*8 

0*6 

27*3 

7*2 

6*3 

96 

2*4 

67*2 

1951-52 

ro 

6*7 

2*2 

2*2 

30*2 

9*1 

9*4 

1 1 *6 

3*1 

75*5 

1952-53 

ri 

82 

1*7 

2*5 

18*3 

5*0 

5*2 

61 

2*0 

50*1 

1953-54 

0*9 

8*6 

17 

3 0 

18*4 

6*6 

6 9 

10*6 

2*0 

58*7 

1954-55 

1*0 

7*2 

1*3 

2*4 

23*2 

9*8 

9 5 

12*0 

4*1 

70*5 

1955-56 

1*7 

7*2 

2*2 

2*3 

24*7 

92 

8*4 

10*1 

3*4 

69*2 

1956-57 

1*3 

6*2 

1*7 

2*3 

14*4 

6*3 

7*0 

7*4 

2*5 

49 1 


I Negligible Ploughing includes irrigation “ Including manuring 
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Table 6 — Operation-wise Distribution of Human Labour 
employed in Jute Cultivation 
(Mandays per acre) 



c 

o 

60 

a 

60 

C 


60 


60 

60 

c 


V) 

a 

o 

Year 

rt 

HN 

o 

Kt 

S 

a 

Sowing 

n 

1 

Cutting 

C 

a 

o 

to 

VD 

'o. 

a 

i/i 

Drying 

Cu 

O 




N O W G 0 N G 





1948-49t 

... 

13-2* 


4-5 

40*8 

9*9 

2*1 

9*0 

2*4 

81*9 

1949-50 


12-(P 

» 

2*4 

48-3 

12*6 

5-7 

17-4 

3*3 

101-7 

1950-51 

... 

111 

Nil 

21 

41*4 

13*2 

6*3 

18*0 

4*2 

96*3 

1951-52 


10-6 

0*2 

2*4 

386 

11*7 

5*5 

14-8 

3*2 

87*0 

1952-53 


11*3 

Nil 

2*5 

34 4 

16*2 

6*2 

13 0 

5 2 

88*8 

1953-54 


12-5 

0 3 

2*2 

32 0 

14 4 

9*9 

17*2 

4-2 

92*7 

1954 55 


12*2 

0*6 

2*3 

30-6 

12*3 

7-3 

17*5 

4-3 

87-1 

1955 56 


15*5 

0*2 

2-6 

340 

11*9 

5-0 

16*1 

3*2 

88*5 

1956-57 

... 

12 0 

0*5 

2 6 

30*4 

12*2 

7*8 

17*5 

40 

87*0 




ALL 

CENTRES 




1948-49 

§ 

15*9» 


3 6 

34*5 

iri 

5*1 

12*6 

3*0 

85*8 

1949-50 

0*3 

13*5* 

* 

2*1 

348 

10-8 

51 

13*8 

27 

83-7 

1950-51 

0*3 

11*4 

1*8 

2 1 

30-9 

9*6 

4*5 

12*3 

2*4 

75*3 

1951-52 

0*2 

11-7 

1*3 

2*1 

28-3 

1()'2 

5 1 

12 3 

2*2 

73*4 

1952-53 

0-2 

12*0 

1‘7 

1*9 

26*3 

11*6 

4-9 

11-7 

2 7 

730 

1953-54 

0*1 

12-2 

15 

1-7 

22*3 

10‘9 

5-3 

13*6 

2*2 

69*8 

1954 55 

0-2 

12*5 

1*4 

1*7 

28 5 

120 

63 

14-9 

3*1 

80*6 

1956-56 

0*3 

13-3 

1*2 

2*0 

27*3 

111 

4 9 

13*1 

2*6 

758 

1956-57 

0*3 

11-9 

1 0 

2-7 

19*8 

8*9 

4-3 

9*8 

21 

60*8 

SHARi; CROPPF. RS OF 

BELAKOBA 


19^9-50 


11*4 

5 1 

4-2 

35-7 

7-2 

3 0 

11*4 

1*2 

79*2 

1950-51 


12-3 

3*3 

4*8 

28 2 

8-7 

1*8 

111 

0*9 

711 

1951-52 


16 5 

1-5 

0 6 

163 

8-1 

1-4 

9-6 

0 8 

54*8 

1952-53 


16-9 

1*3 

0*7 

17-9 

9-0 

1*3 

7-8 

1*2 

56* 1 

1953-54 


164 

1*5 

05 

19-4 

13-7 

1*3 

16-3 

1*5 

70*6 

1954-55 


18-9 

1*6 

0 5 

16 3 

10-2 

0-8 

8-3 

0 8 

57*4 

1955-56 


16*3 

1*1 

0-4 

12 2 

8*9 

0-7 

9*4 

10 

50*0 

1956 57 


15*8 

1*6 

3-3 

12*4 

3*5 

0-2 

31 

0*3 

40*2 


+ rorRiipi)hi * Including manuring ' Ploughing include*^ irrigation 
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Table 7-Total Input of Cattle Labour jor Jute Cultivation 
(Catlledays pci acre) 


Year 

Monoharpur Belakoba 

Purnca 

Kendrapara 

Nowgong All centres 

1948-49 

24-3 

61*2 

59*1 

53*1 

4M* 

48*3 

1949-50 

19-8 

52-8 

51 0 

36*0 

36*3 

40*2 

1950-51 

201 

52*8 

52-2 

26 1 

351 

36*3 

1951-52 

23-5 

48-7 

52*7 

22-7 

35*1 

380 

1952-53 

16-2 

48-3 

52*7 

28-9 

37*8 

37*9 

1953-54 

15*6 

48*7 

51-3 

31 5 

39*3 

38*1 

1954-55 

15‘4 

57-9 

46*8 

20 I 

41*3 

38*5 

1955-56 

15*2 

50*9 

47*8 

26*7 

44*9 

39*0 

1956-57 

19-0 

54*0 

453 

22*4 

42*4 

40*4 
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Table .S'- 

Labour Rate for Jute 
(Rs. per day) 





Monoharpur 

Belakoba 

Purnca 

Kendrapara 

Nowgong 

Year 

Wage rate 

Cattle hire 
rate 

Wage rate 

Cattle hire 
rate 

Wage rate , 

Cattle hire 
rate 

Wage rate 

Cattle hire 
rate 

Wage rate 

Cattle hire 
rate 

1948-49 

2*19 

1-38 

2*06 

0*81 

1 19 

0*41 

081 

0*82 

2*94'^ 

0*31* 

1949-50 

2*53 

1*24 

1*86 

0*41 

1*37 

0*42 

1*01 

0*58 

2*08 

0*51 

1950-51 

2-75 

1-22 

1*78 

0*41 

1*75 

0*41 

1*16 

0*47 

2*19 

0*59 

1951-52 

2*75 

1-30 

2*06 

0*41 

1*91 

0*42 

1*42 

0*38 

3*11 

0*63 

1952-53 

2*67 

1-24 

1*69 

0*42 

1*55 

0-42 

1-33 

0*35 

2*66 

0-64 

1953-54 

2*14 

0*98 

1*81 

0-42 

1-37 

0-42 

1-17 

0*31 

2*16 

0*63 

1954-55 

219 

0*94 

1*72 

0*42 

1*31 

0*42 

1*00 

0*31 

2-20 

0*64 

1955-56 

2*04 

0-95 

1*75 

0*40 

1*31 

0*42 

1*03 

0*32 

2'21 

0-62 

1956-57 

2*15 

0*96 

1*58 

0*42 

1-53 

0*41 

1*09 

0*31 

2*56 

0*62 


For Rupohi 
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Table 11 — Analysis of Operational Cost of Jute — eontd. 
(Rs. per acre) 




Paid 



Total 

opera- 

tional 

cost 

Year 

Farm 

Cash 

Kind 

Total 



MONOH ARPUR 



1948-49 

194‘’-50 

1950 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

195-94 

164-06 

141- 75 
215-25 
193-25 
123-81 
157-31 
160-33 

142- 52 

181-50 

97-31 

113-56 

140-06 

48-63 

145-81 

75-92 

72-81 


135-00 

181-50 

97 31 
113-56 
140-06 
48*63 
145-81 
75-92 
72-81 

330-94 
345-56 
239 06 
328-81 
333-31 
172-44 
303-12 
236-25 
215-33 



BEL AKOBA 



1948 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

176-81 

174-56 

144-00 

132-50 

125-13 

162-75 

150-94 

129-55 

135-87 

12-56 

15-56 

21-69 

20-06 

12-69 

5-87 

10-08 

5-73 

12-38 

12-56 

7-25 

606 

0-69 

0-44 

2-56 

0-12 

17-06 

24-94 

28-12 

28-94 

26-12 

13-38 

6-31 

12-64 

5-85 

193 87 
199-50 
172-12 
161-44 
151 25 
176-13 
157-25 
142-19 
141-72 



P U R N 

E A 



1948-49 

1949 50 

1950 51 

1951 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 
1955 56 
1956-57 

39-94 

39-37 

60-19 

56- 19 

57- 69 
49-69 
42-13 
44-31 
37 54 

36-00 

24- 56 
27-56 

25 50 
27-62 

25- 87 
31-99 
35-42 

32-63 

35-81 

51-13 

29-81 

28-69 

37-38 

31-63 

35-78 

80-44 

68 63 
60-37 
78-69 

55- 31 

56- 31 
63-25 
63-62 
71-20 

120-38 

108-00 

120-56 

134-88 

113-00 

106-00 

105-38 

107- 93 

108- 74 



KENDR APARA 



1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 
1951 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

100 69 
83-63 
71-44 
90-75 
64-00 

63- 62 

64- 75 
61-95 
51-02 

25-31 

25*69 

36-69 

22 69 

17- 31 
16-75 

18- 95 
18-58 

1- 69 

2- 25 

s’o 

4-69 

911 

4 42 

35- 44 

27 00 
27-94 

36- 69 
22-69 
22-94 
21-44 
28*06 

23 00 

136-13 
110-63 
99-38 
127-44 
86-69 
86-56 
86-19 
90 01 
74-02 


Not available 
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Tabic I }— Analysis of Operational Cost of Jute 
<Rs. Per acre) 




Paid 


Total 

Year 

l^arm 



opera- 



Cash Kind 

Total 

tional 

rnsf 




NOWGONG 



1948-4V 1 

15150 


* 

108*56 

260*06 

1949-50 

106*50 

115*50 

19*31 

134*81 

241*31 

1950-51 

134*43 

82*88 

18*75 

101*63 

236*06 

1951-52 

155*50 

122*25 

23*81 

146*06 

301*56 

1952-53 

134*38 

106*37 

26*44 

132*81 

267*19 

1953 54 

128*81 

82*50 

17*94 

100*44 

229*25 

1954-55 

118*13 

93*94 

19*50 

113*44 

231*57 

1955-56 

106*46 

97*64 

24*08 

121*72 

228*18 

1956-57 

115*19 

107*85 

31*90 

139*75 

254*94 



ALL CL 

NTRLS 



1948-49 

142*31 


V 

92*25 

234*56 

1949-50 

103*31 

75*94 

16*12 

92*06 

195*37 

1950-51 

115*13 

56*25 

14*25 

70*50 

185*63 

1951 52 

125*94 

64*38 

18*81 

83*19 

209*13 

1952-53 

114*25 

64*56 

14*63 

79*19 

193*44 

1953-54 

109*75 

39*94 

11*00 

50*94 

160*69 

1954-55 

110*31 

60*38 

12*62 

73*00 

183*31 

1955-56 

99*46 

50*08 

14*95 

65*03 

164*49 

1956-57 

90*02 

45*26 

17*42 

62*68 

152*70 


SHARI: CROPPERS OF 

BEL AKOBA 

1949-50 

190*31 

6*94 

9*75 

16*69 

207*00 

1950-51 

141 19 

18*00 

8*81 

26*81 

168*00 

1951-52 

145*31 

9*19 

1*06 

10*25 

155*56 

1952-53 

136*00 

7*75 

7*19 

14*94 

150*94 

1953-54 

177*50 

3*00 


3*00 

180*50 

1954-55 

152*13 

1*25 

0*50 

1*75 

153*88 

1955-56 

120*11 

8*24 

3*89 

12*13 

132*24 

1956-57 

135*28 

2*22 

... 

2*22 

137*50 


1 For Rupohi * Not available 
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Table Comparative Estimates of Viehl of Jute 
(Mds. per acre) 


Crop cutting experiments Farm 

investigation’' 

Cut area Whole plot 


MONOHARPUR 


1953-54 

12 81 

14*53 

11*18 

1954-55 

12-43 

12 34 

13-53 

1955-56 

10-65 

12*00 

9-21 

1956-57 

7*46 

6*15 

6-15 


BCL AKOB A 


1953-54 

19*75 

20 19 

16-62 

1954-55 

14*04 

14-07 

10-50 

1955-56 

14 64 

1295 

11-94 

1956-57 

10-74 

9-17 

6*48 



P U R N 1 • A 


1953-54 

9-63 

6-98 

8-72 

1954-55 

9-12 

10-25 

9*42 

1955-56 

10-43 

10*42 

9*03 

1956-57 

11*36 

11*01 

9-24 


Kl 

[ -: N D R A P A R A 


1953-54 

13*28 

13-96 

9-70 

1954-55 

14-05 

12*62 

8*28 

1955-56 

14-69 

11-95 

8-83 

1956-57 

9*58 

9*44 

7-63 



N O W (1 O N Ci 


1953-54 

15*18 

16-21 

15-44 

1954-55 

15-22 

16-44 

15*54 

1955-56 

11*72 

11-82 

12*65 

1956-57 

17*61 

14-63 

16'05 


ALI. ( tNTRrS 


1953 54 

14-13 

14-46 

13-17 

1954 55 

12-97 

13-49 

11*91 

1955-56 

12-40 

11-83 

10-62 

1956-57 

11-35 

10*08 

10'43 

For comparison, the area 

on which julo totally lailf'l ha- 

been '.^vcluflod. 
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Table 14— Area under Different varieties of Paddy 
(Acre per farm) 
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Table 16 — Percentage Distribution of Operational Cost of Paddy 

Cultivation 

(All varieties combined) 


Year 

s »- 

c ^ 

6 o 

=j 

i>S 

•a 

4> 

2 

3 

B 

CO 

1^ 

3.0 

i.i 

-o 

I 

B 

«} 






X.S 

OiS 




MONOHARPUR 

BELAK 

OB A 


1948-49 

* 

* 

* 


» 

« 


« 

1949-50 

76-95 

13-41 

9-64 


66*02 

16-41 

17*57 


1950 51 

78-16 

12-74 

9*10 


59-24 

17-50 

23-26 


1951-52 

75 21 

11-66 

13*13 

... 

61*33 

14-49 

22*50 

r-68 

1952-53 

76 50 

10 80 

12*40 

030 

58-20 

18*70 

21*50 

1*60 

1953-54 

75-20 

11 -00 

12*60 

1-20 

58-30 

17*00 

23*80 

0*90 

1954 55 

76-30 

12-90 

10-00 

0 80 

61*00 

19*30 

19-70 

f 

1955 56 

78-15 

13-45 

7 59 

0*81 

59*34 

19*21 

21-18 

0*27 

1956-57 

74 44 

14-28 

10-65 

0*63 

53*59 

22*13 

24-28 




PUR N 

E A 


KENDR 

APA 

R A 

1948-49 


« 

« 

« 

* 

■k 


* 

1949-50 

67 66 

18-79 

13-55 


64*82 

21*64 

9-41 

4 13 

1950-51 

62-99 

19-17 

17-84 


75-29 

11*11 

10-41 

3-19 

1951-52 

58 07 

22-34 

19-33 

0-26 

78-20 

9*09 

8-26 

4-45 

1952 53 

60 00 

20-50 

19*50 

... 

75*40 

11*70 

8*80 

4*10 

1953-54 

60 00 

23 60 

16-40 


79-20 

10-40 

8-.30 

2*10 

1954-55 

60-00 

25-10 

14-90 

... 

77-30 

9*50 

10-80 

2-40 

1955-56 

61-47 

21-78 

16 75 

... 

75-73 

9*46 

9*19 

5-62 

1956-57 

62-08 

20-49 

17-43 


75*65 

8*56 

11-05 

4*74 


N 

O W G O N G 


A 

LL CE 

NTR 

ES 

1948-49: 

* 

*■ 



69-60 

15-10 

14 90 

0*40 

1949 50 

69*89 

16-54 

13-78 

... 

69*93 

16*51 

13-25 

0-31 

1950-51 

71 78 

17*25 

10-97 


68 58 

16*20 

1501 

021 

1951-52 

70-97 

13-05 

15*90 

0-08 

6806 

14*11 

16-91 

0*92 

1952 53 

7000 

16 50 

13-50 


66 50 

16*30 

16-30 

0*90 

1953-54 

67-30 

19-30 

13*30 

0*10 

66-40 

17*00 

15*90 

0*70 

1954-55 

69-10 

21-20 

9*70 


66 90 

19*10 

13 70 

0-30 

1955-56 

67 44 

21-20 

11-36 

1 

67-24 

17*89 

14*12 

0-75 

1956-57 

71*46 

19-36 

9-18 


66-17 

18-07 

15-12 

0*64 


* Not calculated 
^ Negligible 
X For Rupohi 
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Table KiA—Percenlage Distribution of Opcratioiuil Cost in each 
Variety of Paddy 

(All centres combined) 


Year 

Human 

labour 

Cattle 

labour 

Seed 

Manure 

Human 

labour 

Cattle 

labour 

Seed 

Manure 



A U S 


A 

U S -A 

MAN 


1948-49 



* 

« 


* 

•< 

* 

1949-50 

66*24 

18*70 

15*05 

001 

72*90 

16*99 

10*11 


1950-51 

65*20 

20*29 

14*51 


69*30 

19*20 

11*50 


1951-52 

62*80 

16*91 

18*88 

1*41 

64*90 

16*61 

18*49 


1952’53 

63-CO 

19*90 

16*30 

0*80 

66*80 

18*60 

14*60 


1953-54 

62*10 

23*10 

14*70 

0*10 

68*40 

20*20 

11*40 


1954-55 

64*50 

24*40 

11*10 

t 

67*80 

22*20 

10*00 


1955-56 

6301 

25*08 

11*91 

1 

65*44 

21*38 

12*73 


1956-57 

64*17 

24*10 

11*69 

0*04 

68*14 

21*33 

10*53 

... 


BROADCAST 

AM AN 

TRANSPLANTED AMAN 

1948-49 

* 

« 

• 


« 



* 

1949-50 

63*64 

22 11 

14*25 

• •• 

72*13 

14*79 

12*63 

0*45 

1950-51 

69*38 

17*80 

12*78 

0*04 

69*06 

14*78 

15 86 

0*30 

1951-52 

67*67 

14*86 

16*38 

1*09 

70*47 

12*60 

1626 

0*67 

1952-53 

63*40 

18*20 

16*80 

1*60 

69*30 

13*80 

16*30 

0*60 

1953-54 

67*90 

16*10 

15*50 

0*50 

67 80 

13*80 

17*20 

1*20 

1954-55 

68*20 

19*20 

12-50 

0*10 

6770 

16*20 

15*50 

060 

1955-56 

72*18 

1698 

10-45 

0*39 

67*56 

15*50 

15*81 

1*13 

1956-57 

67*07 

18*67 

14*15 

0 11 

66*50 

16*02 

16*56 

092 


^ Not calculated 
I Negligible 
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Table IS — Input of Cattle Labour in Paddy Cultivation 
(Cattledays per acre) 
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Table 10 — Cost of Paddy Cultivation 
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Table i<) — Yield of Paddy 
(Mds. per acre) 
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(Combined for all varieties) 
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Year 


194849 

1949-50 
1950 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 


194849 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 


1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 
1954 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 
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Table 22— Farmer's Annual Income— conid. 
(Rupees) 
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Income 

Income 

per 

Farm 

Non-farm 

Total 

Cash 

Kind 

per 

capita 

adult 

unit 


MONOH 

ARPU 

R . 



949*94 

763*12 

1,713*06 

1,143*94 

569* 12 

208*88 

255*68 

1,278*75 

1,555*31 

2,834*06 

1,946*94 

887*12 

345*62 

416-77 

833*12 

1,042*44 

1,875*56 

1,222*19 

653*37 

267*94 

323*37 

1.237*44 

1,246*19 

2.483*63 

1,19700 

1.286*63 

359*94 

442*71 

654*38 

1,212*31 

1,866*69 

1,094*31 

772*38 

237*94 

295*36 

593*38 

1,237*12 

1,830*50 

1,215*31 

615*19 

240*88 

298*27 

64300 

1,204*19 

1,847*19 

1.188*88 

658*31 

234*56 

289*76 

554*66 

1,334*34 

1,889*00 

1,218*58 

610-42 

230*37 

285*49 

506*91 

1,306*71 

1,813*62 

1,080*13 

733*49 

220*01 

272*50 



BEL AKOB A 




415*81 

203*94 

619*75 

387*38 

232*37 

93*88 

110*69 

521*81 

502*69 

1,024*50 

537*81 

486*69 

162*62 

197*02 

642*37 

375*00 

1,017*37 

593*81 

423*56 

169*56 

207*63 

1,419*31 

880*63 

2.299*94 

640*88 

1,659*06 

380*19 

466*52 

832*31 

364*69 

1,197*00 

407*87 

789*13 

181*37 

230*94 

74900 

285*44 

1,034*44 

581*31 

453*13 

142*31 

186*38 

51775 

269*19 

786*94 

381*50 

405*44 

132*25 

165*39 

684*00 

354*64 

1,038*64 

589*24 

449*40 

153*30 

195*81 

826*25 

363*78 

1,190*03 

494*21 

695*82 

164*71 

209*47 



PUR 

NE A 




968*69 

682*18 

1,650*87 

1,015*81 

635*06 

198*88 

253*98 

1,080*56 

968*44 

2.049*00 

1,289*31 

759*69 

240*81 

305*82 

836*56 

1,259*50 

2,096*06 

1,232*87 

863-19 

283*25 

355*26 

689*87 

1,701*44 

2,391*31 

1,678*19 

713*12 

356*88 

439*58 

490*50 

1,162*31 

1,652*81 

1,068*87 

583*94 

230*37 

288*10 

559*37 

1,254*69 

1,814*06 

1,194*12 

619*94 

255*50 

319*19 

477*38 

979*31 

1,456*69 

990*44 

466*25 

209*63 

261*68 

580*62 

950*67 

1,531*29 

1,163*54 

367*75 

218*76 

275*08 

496*18 

1,093*79 

1,589*97 

1,308*97 

281*00 

231*27 

282-35 



Year 


1948- 49 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 


1948- 49" 

1949- 50 
1950 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 


194849 

1949- 50 

1950- 51 

1951- 52 

1952- 53 

1953- 54 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 


( XXV ) 


2 able 22 — Farmer's Annual Income 
(Rupees) 


I 

N C O M B 

PER 

FAMILY 


Income 

Income 

per 






per 

adult 

Farm 

Non-farm 

Total 

Cash 

Kind 

capita 

unit 


K 

E ND R 

> 

> 

> 




28100 

45000 

73100 

430-25 

300-75 

130-56 

149-18 

• 276-56 

536-44 

813-00 

424-31 

388-69 

165*94 

184*77 

286-56 

597-25 

883-81 

361-94 

521*87 

176-75 

200-87 

590-69 

1,156-56 

1,747-25 

493-88 

1,253*37 

337-31 

382-87 

343*69 

725*50 

1,069- 19 

500-75 

568-44 

195-50 

226-58 

377-44 

687-94 

1,065-38 

412-50 

652-88 

198-44 

230-90 

340-75 

55006 

890-81 

373-69 

517-12 

167-94 

194-57 

445-38 

612-95 

1,058-33 

447-93 

610*40 

188-61 

215-66 

687*91 

922-52 

1,610*43 

678-21 

932-22 

281-43 

332*24 



NO WGONG 




1.11106 

277*06 

1,388*12 

1,053-94 

334-18 

120-69 

154-24 

544-56 

65800 

1,202-56 

770-19 

432-37 

160-37 

200-43 

834-75 

801-37 

1.636*12 

934-06 

70206 

221-06 

263-89 

1,154-50 

1,153*63 

2,308 13 

1,025-75 

1,282*38 

318*37 

412-17 

717-25 

781-38 

1.498-63 

1,080-75 

417-88 

197-75 

253-86 

85000 

620-88 

1.470*88 

891-88 

579-00 

199-44 

255-66 

899- 19 

609-19 

1,508*38 

945-82 

562-56 

221-13 

279-46 

636-91 

861-67 

1,498*58 

976*44 

522-14 

208-14 

259-12 

701-48 

925-42 

1,626-90 

1,094*65 

532-25 

214-77 

264-81 


i 

\LL C 

ENTR E 

S 



745-31 

475-25 

1,220-56 

806-25 

414-31 

150*56 

184*75 

740-44 

844 19 

1,584-63 

993*69 

590*94 

21506 

260-96 

686-69 

815-12 

1,501-81 

86900 

632*81 

223-69 

270*20 

1,018-37 

1,227*69 

2,246-06 

1,007- 12 

1,238*94 

350-56 

428*77 

607-63 

849-25 

1,456-88 

830*50 

626*38 

208-62 

258-97 

625*87 

817*19 

1,443-06 

85900 

584*06 

207*31 

258-08 

578*81 

726*50 

1,305-31 

783*44 

521*87 

197-63 

243*96 

583*07 

827-14 

1,410*21 

887*95 

522*26 

201*90 

249*57 

644*96 

916-47 

1,561-43 

934*16 

627*27 

218-69 

269-31 


^ For Rupohi 







( xxvi ) 


Table 2^— Farm Income according to Source — contd- 
(Rupees per farm) 


Year 

Jute 

Paddy 

Other 

crops 

Other 

farm 

products 

Total 

Net farm 
income 



MON 

OH AR 

PUR 



1948-49 

303-13 

317-00 

85*94 

243*87 

949-94 

949*94 

1949-50 

207-06 

441-50 

203-38 

426 81 

1,278-75 

1,278-75 

1950-51 

63-88 

375-56 

88-81 

304*88 

833-13 

833-13 

1951-52 

334-75 

361-75 

210-19 

330-75 

l,237-44‘ 

1,237-44 

1952-53 

31-94 

225-12 

110-75 

286-56 

654-37 

654-37 

1953-54 

53-50 

265-00 

56-56 

255-31 

630-37 

593-37 

1954-55 

12100 

73-62 

260-50 

293 19 

748-31 

643-00 

1955 56 

107-31 

263-74 

87-26 

207-91 

666*22 

554-66 

1956-57 

5-17 

176-98 

163-69 

209-33 

555-17 

506-91 



be: 

LAKOB A 



1948-49 

72-69 

139-37 

49-50 

154-25 

415-81 

415-81 

1949-50 

153-31 

250-13 

4300 

75-37 

521*81 

521*81 

1950-51 

154-12 

228-31 

47-94 

212-00 

642-37 

642-37 

195152 

313-19 

877-00 

95-12 

134-00 

1,419-31 

1,419-31 

1952-53 

140-50 

434-37 

75-94 

181-50 

832-31 

832-31 

1953-54 

294-44 

274-63 

80-69 

105-63 

755*37 

749-00 

1954-55 

164-37 

194-38 

66-38 

98*63 

523-75 

517-75 

1955-56 

237-62 

251*79 

91*82 

127*28 

708-51 

68400 

1956-57 

29-06 

455-16 

134-88 

217*53 

836*63 

826*25 



PURNEA 



1948-49 

137*50 

335-81 

165*94 

329-44 

968-69 

968-69 

1949-50 

77-56 

227*37 

172*00 

603-63 

1,080-56 

1,080*56 

1950-51 

85-13 

378-81 

85-56 

287-06 

836-56 

836-56 

1951-52 

193-81 

62*31 

70-13 

363-63 

689-88 

689*88 

1952-53 

86-31 

58-75 

29-69 

315-75 

490-50 

490-50 

1953-54 

4619 

182*69 

13-56 

321-44 

563*88 

559*37 

1954-55 

80-44 

94-31 

22-81 

298-56 

496*12 

477-37 

1955-56 

101-45 

10-33 

29-90 

478-09 

619-77 

580*62 

1956-57 

105-68 

27-47 

31-18 

346-66 

510*99 

496-18 



I 


( xxvii ) 


Table 2o — Farm Income according to Source 
(Rupees per farm) 


Year 

Jute 

Paddy 

Other 

crops 

Other 

farm 

products 

Total 

Net farm 
income 



KEN 

D R A P AR A 



1948-49 

96-06 

10*56 

85*75 

88*63 

281*00 

281*00 

1949-50 

121*19 

51*13 

44*88 

59*37 

276*57 

276*57 

1950-51 

12006 

73*88 

8*75 

83*88 

286*57 

286*57 

1951-52 

196*75 

198*82 

105*06 

90*06 

590*69 

590*69 

1952-53 

67*37 

147*69 

63*88 

64*75 

343*69 

343*69 

1953-54 

44*75 

215*44 

63*50 

70*62 

394*31 

377*44 

1954-55 

129*25 

107*56 

68*31 

55*82 

360*94 

340*75 

1955-56 

176*28 

212*09 

39*76 

47*21 

475-34 

445*38 

1956-57 

172*16 

394-52 

118*54 

53*60 

738*82 

687*91 



NC 

IW GON 

G 



1948-49* 

346*19 

499*81 

121*37 

143*69 

1,111*06 

1,111*06 

1949-50 

193-69 

110*44 

166*37 

74*06 

544*56 

544*56 

1950-51 

354*63 

177*69 

196 31 

106*12 

834*75 

834*75 

1951-52 

470*37 

286*88 

246*81 

150*44 

1,154*50 

1,154*50 

1952-53 

167*88 

57*88 

289*12 

202*37 

717*25 

717*25 

1953-54 

195*56 

153*25 

329*06 

184*88 

862*75 

850*00 

1954-55 

237*94 

150*88 

301*12 

267*00 

956*94 

899*19 

1955-56 

. 185*46 

75*19 

280*68 

129*10 

670*43 

639*91 

1956-57 

297*99 

106*95 

317*27 

119*32 

841*53 

701*48 



ALL 

CENT 

RES 



1948-49 

191*13 

260*50 

101*69 

192*00 

745*31 

745*31 

1949-50 

150*56 

216*13 

125*94 

247*81 

740*44 

740*44 

1950-51 

155*56 

246*88 

85*44 

198*81 

686*69 

686*69 

1951-52 

301*75 

357*37 

145*44 

213*75 

1.018*31 

1,018*31 

1952-53 

98*81 

184*75 

113*88 

210*19 

607*63 

607*63 

1953-54 

126*87 

218*19 

108*69 

187*56 

641*31 

625*84 

1954-55 

146*50 

124*38 

144*56 

205*31 

620*75 

578*81 

1955-56 

161*33 

161*62 

107*23 

200*99 

631*17 

583*07 

1956-57 

122*79 

229*71 

153*66 

191*79 

697*95 

644*96 



*For Rupohi 





N. B, Income from Jute and Paddy is the net income. Income under the 
heads “Other crops” and “Other farm products’* is the net income 
from 1948-49 to 1952-53 and thereafter it is the gross income. In 
the last column (1953-54 to 1956-57), however, net income has 
been worked out after deducting all farm expenses. 



( xxviii ) 


Table 21 — Farmer's Annual Expenditure — contd. 
(Rupees) 




Per Family 



Year 




Per 

Per 

Cash 

Kind 

Total 

capita 

adult unit 



MONOHARPUR 



1948-49 

1,295*69 

637*94 

1,933*63 

235*81 

288*63 

1949-50 

1,652*06 

891*81 

2,543*87 

310*25 

374*13 

1950-51 

1,023*56 

786*69 

1,810*25 

258*63 

312*13 

1951-52 

1,19475 

845*75 

2.040*60 

295*75 

363*75 

1952-53 

1,058*06 

811*75 

1,869*81 

238*31 

295*88 

1953-54 

1,053*19 

641*19 

1,694*81 

222*94 

276*06 

1954-55 

1,074*13 

623*50 

1,697*63 

215*94 

266*31 

1955-56 

1,120*14 

558*25 

1,678*39 

204*68 

253*66 

1956-57 

1,105*40 

686*60 

1,792*00 

217*39 

269*25 



BEL AK 

OB A 



1948-49 

515*81 

384*75 

900*56 

136*44 

160*81 

1949-50 

640*81 

455*06 

1,095*87 

173*94 

210*75 

1950-51 

597*31 

588*88 

1,186*19 

197-69 

242*06 

1951-52 

529*62 

1,261*69 

1.791*31 

29606 

263*37 

1952-53 

473*62 

769*63 

1,243*25 

188*37 

239*88 

1953-54 

355*00 

735*81 

1,090*81 

150*06 

196*56 

1954-55 

406*00 

469*87 

875*87 

147*19 

184*06 

1955-56 

454*05 

554*01 

1,008*06 

148*79 

190*05 

1956-57 

577*11 

689*76 

1,266*87 

175*35 

222*99 



PURNE A 



1948-49 

831*94 

703*06 

1,535*00 

184*94 

236*13 

1949-50 

1,021*25 

698*75 

1,720*00 

202*37 

256*69 

1950-51 

1,373*00 

604*31 

1,977*31 

267*19 

335*13 

1951-52 

1,556*00 

579*44 

2,135*44 

318*75 

392*50 

1952-53 

1,074*50 

555*44 

1,629*94 

227*19 

284*13 

1953-54 

1,162*94 

514*81 

1,677*75 

236*31 

295*19 

1954-55 

1,051*37 

338*13 

1,389*50 

199*94 

249*63 

1955-56 

1,044*11 

426*94 

1,47105 

210*15 

264*26 

1956-57 

1,310*26 

349*18 

1,659*44 

241*37 

294*68 



( xxix ) 


Table 2^--Farmer*s Annual Expenditure 
(Rupees) 


Per Family 


Year 

— 





Per 

Per 





capita 

adult unit 


Cash 

Kind 

Total 




KENDRAPARA 



1948-89 

660*88 

390*37 

1,051*25 

187*75 

214*50 

1949-50 

470*19 

399*81 

870*00 

177*56 

197*75 

1950-51 

529*56 

414*38 

943*94 

188*63 

214*50 

1951-52 

545*19 

677*44 

1.222*63 

236*00 

272*94 

1952-53 

487*31 

603*69 

1.091*00 

199*50 

231*19 

1953-54 

425*25 

460*50 

885*75 

165*00 

191*94 

1954-55 

313*44 

507*94 

821*38 

154*81 

179*37 

1955-56 

436*08 

537*38 

973*46 

167*67 

198*36 

1956-57 

592*81 

038*87 

1.231*68 

215*24 

254*10 



NO WG 

ONG 



1948-49* 

850*88 

629*75 

1,480*63 

128*75 

164*50 

1949-50 

772*37 

362*13 

1,134*50 

151*25 

189*06 

1950-51 

911*06 

792*81 

1.703*87 

230*25 

274*81 

1951-52 

1. 281*38 

1,068*31 

2.349*69 

324*13 

419*56 

1952-53 

981*94 

464*31 

1.446*25 

190*81 

245*00 

1953-54 

1J12-88 

437*56 

1,550*44 

210*25 

262*75 

1954-55 

1.016*75 

544*19 

1,560*94 

228*87 

289*19 

1955 56 

969*69 

539*30 

1,508*99 

206*71 

260*92 

1956-37 

1,181*76 

607*92 

1,789*68 

236*26 

291*30 


ALL CENTRES 


1948-49 

831*00 

549*19 

1,380*19 

174*75 

212*94 

1949-50 

911*31 

561*50 

1.472*81 

203*06 

245*69 

1950-51 

886*87 

637*44 

1.524*31 

228*50 

275*75 

1951-52 

1.021*38 

886*56 

1,907*94 

294*13 

362*44 

1952-53 

815*12 

640*94 

1,456*06 

208*81 

259*19 

1953-54 

821*87 

557*94 

1,379*31 

196*94 

244*38 

1954-55 

780*50 

496*25 

1,276*75 

193*31 

238*63 

1955-56 

812*33 

522*89 

1.335*22 

189*64 

236*30 

1956-57 

958*57 

592*12 

1,550*69 

217*19 

267*46 


* ForRupohi 
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Table 2oA — Farmer s Family Budget — contd, 
(Rupees per family) 
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Table 26 — Farmcr\s Coiisuwption oj Rice 


Year 

Monohar- 

pur 

Belakoba 

Purnea 

Kendra- 

para 

Nowgong 

All 

‘centres 


Annual 

Consumption plr 

Family 

(Mds.) 


1949-50 

35*45 

35*85 

43*47 

34*93 

35*84 

37*18 

1950-51 

34*86 

34*96 

24*73 

32*47 

37 50 

32*83 

1951-52 

29-61 

32*23 

34*40 

34*26 

39-16 

33*97 

1952-53 

27*82 

33*14 

34*07 

39*52 

37*34 

34*16 

1953-54 

30*82 

33*08 

38*28 

35*10 

39 05 

35*30 

1954-55 

33*24 

30*17 

36*14 

34*63 

39*86 

34*78 

1955-56 

32*60 

34*42 

38-20 

34 33 

39 98 

35 94 

1956-57 

33*11 

35*78 

37 12 

34*11 

36*82 

35*45 


Annual Consumption 

PLR Adult Unit (MOs.) 


1949-50 

5-21 

6*89 

6*49 

6*75 

5*97 

6*20 

1950-51 

6*30 

7*08 

4*16 

7*30 

6*04 

6*01 

1951 52 

5*02 

6*54 

6*31 

7*64 

7*00 

6*42 

1952-53 

4*40 

6*39 

5*94 

8*38 

6*33 

6*10 

1953-54 

5*02 

5*96 

6*74 

7*61 

6*62 

6*32 

1954-55 

5*21 

6*34 

6 49 

7*56 

7*38 

6 50 

1955-56 

4*93 

6*49 

6*86 

6*99 

6*92 

6*36 

1956-57 

4*97 

6*30 

6 59 

7*03 

5*99 

6*11 


Daily Consumption 

PER Adult Unit (Srs.) 


1949-50 

0*571 

0 755 

0*711 

0*740 

0*654 

0 679 

1950-51 

0*690 

0*776 

0*456 

0-800 

0 662 

0*658 

1951-52 

0*550 

0*717 

0*692 

0-837 

0*767 

0*703 

1952-53 

0*482 

0*70D 

0*651 

0*918 

0*694 

0*668 

1953-54 

0*550 

0*653 

0*739 

0*834 

0*725 

0*692 

1954-55 

0 571 

0*695 

0711 

0*828 

0*809 

0*712 

1955-56 

0*539 

0*711 

0*752 

0 767 

0*758 

0*698 

1956-57 

0545 

0*690 

0*722 

0*771 

0*657 

0*672 






